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Subscribers’ Wants Educational 


Educational 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight TH EOLOt ol 1CA L 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. $$$ 
ddditional lines ten cents each per insertion. ~~ OHIO, OBERLIN. 
ee eee OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Organist, A position as organist desired by a lady of 63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
vic? ions is pina 7 = eosctnns , The Congregationalist. from the College and the C onservatory of Music. 
FE. I. BosworTs, See’y. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 
COLBY ACADEMY. (Fer Both Sexes.) 

A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory, 
Five C complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W, GILP, President, 









tains. To rent, a private house for 





White M« 










summer months; id rooms, with stable. Address Thorn CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 
Hill, Jackson, N. He > 
Sn PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Wanted, by young lady of some education, position With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study ot 
to take care of children and give instruction in English highest grade, ina climate unequaled for health, in 
branches, Address 4 The Congregationalist. vites correspondenc eas to facilities and advantages 














An old fashioned alpit can probably be secured 


s h] \] ‘ 
«An old-fashioned pulpit can probably pe secured | ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Congregat) onal ‘douse, 7 A Be acon Stre et, Boston, Mass. ’ 
Andover, Massachusetts. 

To Let. Furnished Cottage on | Lake Whitney, New 
Haven, Ct. Furnished Cottage ou Money Island, off Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 
Stony Creek, Ct. Howard Sherman, Whitneyville, New | History and Homiletics, there are ele ctive courses in the 
Haven Co., Ct. ‘ History of Religions. the Philosophy of Religion, Social 

as Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic languages. 

Wanted, boarders in an American family, 10 miles Honorary and Pastora! Scholarships and Foreign Fel 

scommodation for comfort, good | lowships are awarded. 












from ostou Every ¢ 
beds, home table. References given and required. Box Semivary year ped Weg pt. 22, 1897. For catalogues 
Braintree, Mass. and information apply 





9 eae Ree Prof. G LORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 


Cottage to Rent at Amagensett, L. 1. Containing 
5S rooms, kitchen and bath. Fime ocean view. Ten cana cata 
minutes’ walk a = R. depot, five minutes to ovean, VERMONT 

LE 


Adoress E. B. 


























VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


want si. Reteresces ail that would | ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


valid in vicinity of Bosten. 




















































ve required as to character and ability. Address Mrs. M., , ray TOOK 
office of The Conyregationalist. DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A. 
lt REE Principal. 
e. Summer Home Schoo! for Girls, ——— — - - —— 
where they can remain through the year under the care MASSACHUSETTS 
and instruction of kind and capable teachers. 136 
Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. Boston, 9 Ashburton Place, 
Wanted, by a retined, middle-aged lady, thoroughly BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
compctent, a position as matron, or lady in charge,ina 
private school or seminary for the ensuing school year. Law School. 
Address B. F., Northampton, Mass. Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
Kiger Sen AR address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 
Hoard and Rooms. A desirab'e location at Old 
Orchard, Me., Ten m nutes’ walk from the beach. MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 





Country and seashoreadvantages. Electric cars. Terms STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


reasonable. Address Box 190, Old Orchard, Me. . 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regularand special courses 








Seashore Cottage for Sale at Rye, N. H. 9 rooms; for the preparation of teachers. Entrance examina- 
on bluff overlooking broad Atlantic; good stable, bath- tions June 24 25, Sept. 8,9. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





ing, borting and fishing; finest beach on the coast; 
furniture if desired; price low. F, BD. Butler, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD 



















~ RR PEE SIO THLE BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
ottage to Kent. I would like torent my furnished Founded 1808. For the higher education of 
—— mee Seeeee —— on en with fine young women, Classical and Scientific course of 
view. Five minutes’ wa rom post office, one mile : : 7 Tans ‘ 5 
from R.R. station, Adoress M. W. Leach, Plymouth, ween a a ee 
Atehtield Co., Ct. , 
cameld L0., UF - Miss Ida ©. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
Wanted, position as housekeeper in an elder) 2 
widower’s Cnristian home, by a refined, miédie-agen MASSACHUSETTS, AMBERST. 
lady, who unders ands the care of a nice, quiet home. THE SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL 
Oe over twenty miles trom Boston, Address, A. R., of Languages, at Amherst College, Mass, 22d Session 
The Congregationalist. —July 5th to August 13th. For program, address 





Miss F. M. Henshaw, Amherst, Mass For _— ulars 

























For Summer Guests. A Congregational pastor 
opens his delightful home for summer guests. Spacious ang are — i Sauveur's Wor oxi = a4 l 
rooms, bath; shady Jawns, fine country, elegant drives; u SA 4613 Ellis Ave., C ricago, Ill. 
first class table, # yer day. Accessible from New York 7 anere. @ = 
or Albany. Rev. J. Marsland, Franklin, N. Y. MASSACHUSETTS, WORCEST ER. 

ctaiatei. wana Gee eae WORCESTER ACADEMY. 
© ati ¢) Fob <n ristinn- lady for housekeeper in Prepares boys for college or scientific schoo). Build- 
Graded schools and academy, "iu, beautiful healthy |  ™R80fmodern construction. New Science Hall, seven 
county town. Only twoin family. References re quired, Comoe Sian Seaefoger track “Vent begins Sept 
State wages wanted. Address Kox x 54, Monson, Me. 8 07 a D. W BERC CROMBIE n 'M rineipal. 

Summer Home for Children. A lady having a Worcester, Mase. 
delightfut home, with tine grounds, will receive a few . 
ebildren into ber family for the summer, giving each a MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 
mother’s careful personalattention. Highestreferences | WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Eves and required. Rw particulars and terms address Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
S., Cons ‘ 

ve Congregationatist The most advanced methods. Library; physical, 












chemical, bio ogical laboratories; gymnasium, ete. 
Founded 1841. Opens Sept, 9, 1897. JOsEPH H. 
SAWYER, M.A, Principal, Kasthampton, Mass. 





Seashore Cottage at Bass Rocks, Gloucester, Mass. 
8 rooms, all furnished; drainage to the sea; city and 
spring water; right on Ocean Avenue; $250 to the proper 
ws the Sanitarium of the North coast; safe surf- 
vathing upon good herbor teach. Address Wm. R. MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Pedrick, Lawrence, Mass. WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 





















Summer Boarders. Large airy rooms, with tire if TUTE, Worcester, Mass Courses of Study in 

required. Pure mountain air, near Lake Memphrema- Mechanical, Civil ard Electrical Engineening and 
Og, home comforts, piano and organ, near chureh. Chemistry. 1l76-page Catalogue; showing appoint- 

secured by gr paper, mailed free. Expenses 





ferms reasonable. Rooms without board if required, ments 8 
with use of kitchen for invalids. Address, Box %6, low. 30th year. . K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


Stanstead, P. Q., Canada. 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Boarders Desired at Hillside Form, two anda half 
hours’ ride frem oston. Location “high and healtby. ABBOT ACADEMY 








Good rooms and table. Wide verandas, shade trees 

i roy 1 eR open : sf Sopa Ad For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 

one neg — - arby. : ees n = May. Adults its 69th year se, it. 16, 1897 offering enlarged ener. 
> A s eas sable, a ” ¥ 9 , 

p nsouable or further information tunities: three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 





ddress Box 94, Greentield, N 
address Box 94, Greentield, N. 8. College fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, labo 




















oe +: > ratory, ay mnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
roumna}aind Taro cheumbers well Carnished tor general | musle rooms, ete.; superior accommodations in new 
housekeepiog, in house on a farm bordering on Lake and improved buildings _ ith “electric eae bane 
ig ag ggg Rs miles rom | Wolfeboro village and groves Terms 2400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
. R. station veation and scenery unsurpassed. & Warts Detinah ™ Aayrade YF DRAP 
Good water, piano, etc. Terms reasonable. Address S.WaTSON, Principal. Forcatalogue,W. F. DRAPER. 
peoecansns omens b sitoes MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD 
MASS& SE S, SP ; . 
Ed i BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE. 
au ucational _ A prominent pastor says: ‘ There is no single need 





of the church today so eae as that which the Bible 
Normal Cotlege (formerly School for Christian 



















emg HERME RHORN’S S TEACHERS’ AGERO v. < 
Oldest and best kan U w orkers), Springfield, Mass., is designed and able 
meng nown in U.S, ; to meet.” Three distinct courses in each of the 
Established, 1855. | departments, Bible school and Missionary. New 





courses in New Testament Greek and Educational 
ae Ue a Saag pe Bb and P in Ten specialists in charge. 
. New Ladies’ Hall. Fifty college graduates and as 
THE FISK TE AC HERS’ AGENC IES. many more of practical experiecce should enter 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. | Sept. 8. Send for catalogue to the im porary 
Chicago, U].; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. 100 paged . DIXON, 
a Agency Manual free EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
= ~ apie RRS RE oe MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 





3 East TH STREET, N. Y. 


























~ WHEATON SEMINARY 


Oberlin FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


| Regular and elective courses, literary, scientitic, class 
( ol le e teal. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 

colleges. Excellent advantages in artand music. Fine 
: 3 library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
The College, the Theological Seminary, the | alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 


Conservatory of Music, the Academy. sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 





o 













one begius Sept. 22, Full information from Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15, 1897. Illustrated 
t asurer. 3 
“ ai ies hii tale prospectus. Address 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Obertin, Ohio. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mags. 














* CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, , NORWAL K. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls, 

“ Thillside,’ Norwalk, Conn. 
idmits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other 
s. Advanced study in literature and lower 
s for special students 








CONNECTICUT, 8S TAMFORD. 


“Miss Aiken’s” School for Girls, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


General education or preparation for col- 
lege; large grounds in healthful situation. 
Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s method of con- 
centrated attention and memory. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Only forty- 
five minutes from New York. 

Mrs.) HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN. A.B, 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecti “ 

The few boys admitted carefully selected, No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain, Genuine 
home, Special attention to development of literary 
idual instruction when needed. Three 








taste 

complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and 18th 
of Home J. H. ROOT, Principal. 








NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, POUGHKBEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








NEW YORK, PEEKSKEILL. 

COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 

Peekskill, N. ¥. Thorough military system. Prepara- 

tion for college or business. at catalogue address 
. JOWRIGHT A. M. 








NEW YORK, BINGHAMTOY. 
THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 

Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Uome School for Girls. 

Special and SORUIAS OUUTEDE: — for College 


and megs travel. Add 
Mrs. JANE GREY iYDE, Binghamton, N. ¥ 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 

Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls, |3 and 15 
West 86th Street, New York City. Thorough Eng- 
lish from Kindergarten through Co lege Preparatory. 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated 
Attention in Mind Training a special feature; also 
conversations! French acd German. Home and 
chaperonage for specia! students. 





NEW YORK, BROOKLYN. 


he sprees Heights ee 


» Montague , Brooklyn. 
Boarding and day school for girls. Each depart- 
ment ge a specialist. Individual instruction, 








NEW JERSEY 





NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 
School is life. Our boys soon learn that 
the responsibility for their actions is theirs. 
Failure in school duties teaches them the 
result to e xpect from failure in life duties 
I i our catalogue, but much prefer fhat 
parents ma uld visit the school 
J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master 








ILLINOIS 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 151 Throop Street. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 
University Extension and Non-Resident Courses lead 
to the usual C ollege degrees, including al) post- 
graduate. Instruction by ee in any desired subject. 


Established 12 years. Addre 
F. W. HARKINS, Ph. D., Chancellor. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO COLL EAE OF LAW 


LAW DEPARTHE T UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. T. A.} Moran, LL. D., Dean. Session each week 
day ev aay r information address Elmer E. Bar- 
rett, LL. B., See" 'y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Thoughts on Religion. By G. J. Romanss. 
New Paper Edition, 50c.; cloth, $1.25. 

The Philosophy of Ancient India. By 
RICHARD GARBE, Professor of Sarsript in Tue- 
bingen, Germany; saccessor of Roth. Cloth, 50c. ; 
paper, 25c. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Beginning with the July number there will appear 
n THE OPEN CouRT a series of ten articles by the 
author of the “ Prophets of Israel,” on 

The History of the People of Israel. 
Written especially for the magazine by 

Professor C. H. CORNILL. 

Professor of Old Testament History in the Univer- 
sity of Koenigsberg, one of the foremost Biblical in- 
vestigators in Germany, and certainly its most 
charming popular expositor. It is safe to say that 
a like brief, simple and scientific presentation of 
this difficult subject does not exist. The series will 
appear origina'ly in English. 


Che Open Court it 


The Life of Pythagoras. With Portrait. By Dr. 
MORITZ CANTOR. 
Historical Sketch of the Jews from the Captivity to 
flodern Times. By the Rev. BERNHARD PICK. 
n the Dissecting Room. By PETER ROSSEGER. 
Phe immorality of the Anti-Vivisection Movement. 
By Dr. Pau CARus. 
The Cogitations of a Smoking Philosopher. By Rec- 
tor G. J. Low 
Shankara, Teacher of India. By CHARLES JOHNSON. 
Price, 10c.; Annually, $1.00. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
0 Every reader of this is invited to send for our photo- 
ravure portraits of Philosophers and Scientists with 
rospectus and sample copy of The Open Court gratis. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
24 Dearborn Street - - - CHICAGO. 


SACRED SONCS No. I 
Over 160,000 Copies Seld. 
236 pieces. 100 are new and over 100 
are choice selections from Gospel 
Hymns. An excellent collection for 
Sunday Schools, Young People’s 

Societies, etc. 

Issued in Round and Shaped Notes. 
$25 per 100 by Express, 
not prepaid; 30c. each if sent by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


Have stood the test of actual use in multitudes 
of churches. Hundreds of thousands have been 
sold. They are adapted for all occasions, many 
of them specially suited for SUMMER EVENING 
Services. 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 
Special Occasions. 














4. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE. 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 


Eventide and General Worship. 

). FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6. TRUST IN Gop. 
7. Days oF THY Youru 
*. HOUSE OF OUR Gop. 
1. HOMELAND. 
2. HUMILITY. 
3. GOD IN NATUsE. 
17. “ABIDE WITH U8.” 

18. * ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.’ 

1% “IT WILL EXTOL THEE.” 
20. ‘ GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING.” 
u. “3 aa” 
22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 
23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
24. ‘‘I AM THE Goop SHEPHERD.” 

. “IT AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26, “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 
27. THE MASTER AND HIS DISCIPLES. 

4. SIMON PETER. 
30. JAMES. 

il. JOHN, 

2. PavUL. 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1&49 


CONTENTS 





EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 781 
Governor Bradford’s Volume 782 
Safeguards in Popular Government 782 
The Lesson of a Monument 782 
The Testimony of the Spirit 783 
Ourrent History 783 
In Brief 734 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE 
Japan 785 
CURRENT THOUGHT 736 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Making of a Hero. Warren F, Spalding 786 
What Is Dr. Gordon's New Theodicy? Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D. 787 
Springtime in Washington. Lillian Camp Whit- 
tlesey 788 


THE HOME: 
A June Thanksgiving—a poem. Clinton Scollard 791 
Paragraphs 791 
Real and Pretended Ideals. Kate Upson Clark 791 
A Generous Literary Diet for Our Children. Re- 


becca Perley Reed 792 
How to Be Happy Without a Wheel. Emily Tel- 
man , 792 
A Modern Magician’s Cave. George Ethelbert 
Walsh 193 
Foreign Lands—a selected poem 793 
Closet and Altar 793 
Tangles 794 
The Museum as an Educational Institution—a 
selection 794 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 795 
Corner Scrap- Book 795 
SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for June 13 796 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic for June 13-19 809 
LITERATURE 797 
NEWS FROM THE CAURCHES: 
Iowa State Association 800 
A Center of Denominational Growth 803 
Another Suburban Pulpit Filled 804 
From Central New York 804 
A Notable Day at Northfield 804 
The South Dakota Association 805 
Weekly Register sll 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Annual Assembly of British Congregationalists 789 
In and Around Chicago 7190 
‘The W. B. M. at Salem 799 
In Honor of an Old-Time Giver 800 
{n and Around Boston 801 
The Bradford Manuscript Ceremonies 802 
Notices 803 
The Business Outlook 807 
Deaths 807 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 808 
Resolutions Passed by Davenport Association 810 
Biographical 810 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 


At | Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
Per Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; Five YEARS, $10.00. 

IP PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.0 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVB, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber's address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
& stamp should be sent with remittance. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost | 
aniversal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents ger agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. | 
RRADING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 0 cents per 

"ine, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
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Independence 
Day 


Fourth of July this year falls upon Sun- 
day. Under the above title a choral service 
for churches and Sunday schools has been 
prepared with a view not only of arousing 
patriotism but of awakening gratitude to 
God for the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty. The music is all familiar and in- 
spiring. The selections for recitation are 
noble and patriotic. 

No. 38 ‘Pilgrim Service’’ Series. $2.00 
per 100 postpaid. Sample copy, with reci- 
tation sheet, 3 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press, 


Congregational House, 175 Wabash Ave., 
Boston. Chicago. 


Che Social Law 
+ OF Service. 


By Prof. Richard T. Ely, 


University of Wisconsin. 


Commended unreservedly by criticat 
press reviewers and indorsed by Drs. 
Lyman Abbett, H. Clay Trumbull, 
and other leading thinkers on social 
problems as a masterly contribution 
to the literature of Sociology. 


12mo, Cloth. 90 cents. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED PRIZES. 


Value—S$1,252.00. 


To be Given to Subscribers to THE 
UNION GOSPEL NEWS. 


Do You Want One of These Beautiful Prizes ? 





See how many legitimate words you can make with 
the letters in the words ** Unton Gospel News,”’ 
using each letter as desired, but not more times in any 
word than it appears in “UNION GosreL NEws.” 
Proper nouns, foreign or obsolete words, suffixes and 
prefixes, Scotch and provincial English words and 
Anglo-Indian words are not allowed, and words that 
are spelled alike but have different meanings can be 
used but once. To illustrate the work: On, in, go, peg, 
sew, sun, new, gun, etc. You may use these words in 
yer list. A few hours’ work will give you many words, 

Try it. 

Our Offer: —For the largest number of legitimate 
words we will give One Elegant iano $300, 
For the next two largest lists we will give Two Fine 
Parlor Organs—®200. For the next three largest 
lists, Three Splendid Bicycles—##800. For the 
next largest list, One Excellent Sewing Machine 
—40. For the next largest list, One Complete Ency- 
clopedia—840. For the next two largest lists, Two 
Unabridged Dictionaries—@20. For the next 
largest list, One Solid Oak Writing Desk and 
Book-Case combined—@6. For the next largest list, 
One Oak Sewing Table—®2. For the 100 next larg 
est lists, One Hundred Cameras— #100. For the 
next 3°8 largest lists. Three Hundred Eighty- 





Eight Music Folios— 8194. 

To Every One who enters the contest and sends a 
list of words not less than twenty in number we will 
give one of the popular “ Moody Books.” 

Anybody may take advantage of these exceedingly 
generous offers who will send us either fifteen 2-cent 
stamps to pay for six months’ subscription to the 
UNION GOSPEL NEWS, or twenty-five 2-cent stamps to 


pay for one year’s subscription to the UNION GOSPEL 
Riwe, a monthly, illustrated, up-to date, wide awake, 
undenominational, aggressive and progressive religious 
paper. This offer closes August 3st, but send in list 
at once 


A little work may give you a piano, 
organ. bicycle or some other one of 
these beautiful Presents. 

No lists counted unless thirty cents 
for a six months’ subscription, or 
fifty cents for one year’s subscrip- 
tion, is sent with list. 


Average coples each issue of the UNIon GospRI 
NEWS for 18% was 125,000. We want to increase this to 
200,000 during "97. Therefore, these wonderful offers 


Address, THE UNION GOSPEL NEWS, 
Dept. 102 147 Seneca St., Cleveland, O. 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 


| RY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
| ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 


FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | IN THE CON GREGATIONALIST. 
‘ 
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REV. A. E. DUNNING, Editor CONGREGATIONALIST, says :—‘' Last spring I traveled | 
over beatly all the ground where these photographs were taken; they bring back | 
again the real scenes more vividly than any pictures I ever saw.” | 

REV. DR. LORIMER, Pastor Tremont Temple, says:—‘' If one cannot visit the Holy 

Land, this Bible must prove a good substitute.” 


REV. DR. MINOT J. SAVAGE (formerly of Boston), says:—‘‘ It is 


| the completest and o ost interesting Bible | have ever seen. It 
| is the only one which bas the right to be called ‘ illustrated,’ 
| The pictures are wonderful, and they give a natural and 
human interest to the book.” 

| REV. DANIEL MARCH, D D, Author ‘‘NIGHT SCENES OF 
| THE BIBLE,’’ says:—'*The photographs set before the eye 


the actual scenes Of the greatest life ever lived in the world 
—the scenes of the old Bible story.” 


| REV. JOHN WILLIS BAER, D.D., Sec. SOCIETY CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR, says:—‘' | wish it might have a sale of a million 
| copies among our young people,” 


We are gratified to announce that, by a very fortunate arrangement, we have secured the entire first edition of that 
important new work, 


THE SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE, 


This new Bible is a bold and brilliant conception, typically characteristic of, and possible only to, our own day. 


Nothing like it—nothing approaching it—has ever before appeared. I . U . i G 
“THE ONE TRUTHFULLY ILLUSTRATED BIBLE.” weielipetcns ia, Meentege ll 


The magnificent series of photographs from the ac‘ual scenes and pleces | you stood with the Prophets or the Diecip'es in the 
made famous in Biblical Listory illuminate and make real the Scriptural warra- Holy Land itself; whose memorable incidents and 


tive as no other work has ev r done. pe! famous scenes are illustrated from original photo- 
These are not imaginary pictures, but from the original photographs taken graphs of the actual places where they occurred ; 
on the spot. . whose obscure passages are all explained by a won- 
This is, indeed, the one truthfully illustrated Bible ever published. derful series of graphic notes and commentaries 


which illuminate every page and chapter of the Scrip- 
tures; whose difficult names are a!l pronounced; 
which is, indeed, a veritable encyclopedia of Bibli- 
cal knowledge; a Bible that is, sn short, more real, 
more plaip, more interesting than the most accom- 
plished Bible teacher can make it. 

It is not merely a book for scholars and exposi- 
tors—though it is a wonderful aid to these; it is still 
more—a Bible for the home, for the family circle, 
for the children; a Bible which young and old will 
read with a vew and deepened interest, with a larger 
understanding, with a new sense of the marvelous 
power of * the Book of Books,” Nothisg could 
better describe it than the title which it bears, the 


NELE-INTERPRETING BIBLE. 
Why Self-Interpreting. ®ccssse \;° 


lustrations from actual photographs (each placed 
directly opposite the passage to which it referr), ite 
countless commentaries and helps, set in direct con- 
nection with the tex’, and its invaluable historical 
features, Harmony of tbe Gspels, its exhaustive 
Dictionary of the Bible, and many other aids and fea- 
tures make every page ard paragraph of the Sacred 
Word perfectly clear to the unversianding of every 
= reader; they indeed explain, vivify ye make real 
. Rp, . \"F- & ee " the Bible as no other work vas ever done, 

LARGE, | ‘ | ‘Za SUPERB | e Tris new Bible is, in truth, 

CLEAR TYPE | cocorep pates A New Revelation. “libs, ant a new revela- 


tures that clearness and real interest absolutely necessary to 


FOUR SUPERB VOLUMES—OVER 2,000 QUARTO PAGES, Sizes "ihe erning si iota se Hien 











You cannot understind its uniqne power or its wondrously 


a Size of Page | iMuminating effect unul you have seen it and read it, Then you 
9x1I% | will unaerstand that you cannot do without it, that you must 
5 Inches. | have it 
At the Cost of an Ordinary Bible. Its Su reme Excellence eee eee 
; | D * Bible oar tae 
lished. It presents rot pictorial fiction, but large, beaut iful photographs of actual Biblical seenes. These were taken on the spot by a special photographic 
expedition sent ont to Palestine and the East role y for this purpose, and (osting over $25,000. There are four hundred and forty of these, 8x 10 ioches in 
size, covering every spot of memorable interest throughout the entire Kible. In themselves these constitute a possession of almost p'iceless value. 
It is the mose tuily, vividly and comprehensively annotated Bible ever published None other can compare with it for clearness and ease of under- 
standing. This atone would oake it the most desirable edition of the sacred Word known, 
A ‘ bY ‘ Taken together these unique and remarkable features, combined as they are with all the aids that 
omp e e ] Ica ] rary. yen ene art a sepeis large, clear type and bindings that allow the volumes to lie flat 
‘ when opened —make this unquestionably the most I hens y 2 1 ente 
Bible yet published in the history of Bible-making. 4 : —s a: ny MES eee Se Cee 
A M ifi ° When the pub'ishers of McClure’s Magazine tecame acquainted with the fact that this superb work 
agnl Icen ppor unl y. was nearing completion they immediately arranged for the entire first edition, making especially 
: favorable terms, on the condition that only a limited number of sets were to be offered in cach section 
of the country. These are to be used for the purpese of introducing a few sets into each community, preparatory to the regular subscription canvass 
(when the price of the books will be nearly double that at which they are now offered). 


At last this remarkable work is complete. and as a special inducement to those who subscribe for the mags z ne now we make this, 


O r Trul G f Send #1.00 to MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB, lil Fast 25th Street, New York, and 
ul y rea er’. the entire set of Four Superb volumes of this Magnificent Biblical Library in cloth 
= : ; binding will be forwarded to you at once, the balance payable at the rate of $1.25 mouthly for 
one year. The Half-Morocco binding, which we strongly recommend, is only 25 cents a . 4 
month extra,and the full Morocco style, especially desirable for presentation, is 75 certs 
a month extra, REMEMBER #1 00 secures immediate poseession of the entire set in any . 6) r ; 
style of tindioe, ; PLEASE USE THIS ORDER BLANK, 
PROMPT ACTION NECESSARY. Under the terms of our contract this 


offer is strictly limited to A PORTION ONLY OF THE FIRST EDITION, and this ) 

opportubity can therefore remein open but a few days at most. The demand will te 

#reat, and those who wish to secure these choice first edition sets should send in their McCLURE \ MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB 
orders immediately, or it will be too late. Under ro circumstances can we exceed the 
limit mee us to be distributed at the low tutroductory price Inclosed find $1, for which please send to my address a 

CAH IN MEIND that tt is practicatly the same as the superb Editi le THE amy KE T ic ; 

Luxe, sold at 865.00) It is printed iron the sume new, fresh plates, its cei are complete set of THE SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE, In 
from the same new blocks. (t is on superfine paper and is, indeed, a de Luxe Edition ...+-binding, inelading a year’s subserip- 








at the price ot an ordinary Bible. Codsiniraiel erp tae ey TURE sag : 
WE HAVE IMPLICIT FAITH that the volumes will not only meet, but tion (or renewal) to McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
surpass, expectutions, and in order that purchasers may feel that they are takiog no I agree to pay the balance in 12 equal monthly payments, 


risk whatever, if any one who receives a set finds itis not in every way satisfac- 











tory, be may retura the same, within one week from its receipt, and his remittance (of ek eSae oa 
$1.00) will be promptly refunded, 
WE INVITE INSPECTION. Outside orders we shall file and fill according OCCUPATION.... 
to thetr date and postmark, so that all, including the most distant, will be upon an ’ gel aie Be et ak Dab ee ke eat pale mee Pe 
equal footing. 1. 
Therefore, do not delay, but send in your dollar today, and secure one of the ADDRESS ....-... 002. seeeeeee sere re cereeeneeceerers 
valuable and desirable First Edition Sets. : 35 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB, 141 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Dr. DUNNING’S 
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may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
special price of 

QNE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2.75 
net. See Advertisement on page 807. 








TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
6 Months for 


. $1.00 
| 3 Months for 25 cts. 


4 Weeks Free. 








_OUR SERVICES 

No. 14, Memorial Day. 

| No. 15, Children’s Sunday. 

| With Music, complete, 100 Copies, 60 Cents. 














State and national Congregational as- 

semblages on this side the water with 
similar gatherings in Eogland. The mon‘h 
of May, so prolific in State meetings here, 
is the one month in the year when English- 
men go up to London to attend the con- 
vocations of various bodies, Every recur- 
ring season seems to mark a larger devc- 
tion to their annual gatherings on the part of 
our British brethren. Our London contem- 
poraries abound in reports of these spirited 
conventions, and almost every form of Chris- 
tian endeavor seems to have its due degree 
of exploitation. Besides the distinctively 
ecclesiastical and denominational meetings 
occur the anniversaries of the Temperance, 
Tract and Liberation Societies, the Prayer 
and Bible Unions, the Foreign and City 
Missionary Societies and of those organiza- 
tions which promote the interest of Sunday 
schools and ragged echools. Our English 
editor elsewhere in this paper gives a suc- 
cinct account of the doings of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. It 
was feared that the March assemblage of 
the Federation of Free Churches would 
cause a falling off in attendance, but this 
fear was happily disappointed. Evidently 
the address of the retiring chairman, Dr. 
Berry, on Congregational Churchmanship 
was a classic, and will serve to increase 
the esteem in which he is already held. 
Ds. Parker, too, was unusually prominent 
in the meeting, and seems to have said in 
his pithy and sparkling way many things 
that aroused great enthusiasm among his 
auditors, The range of discussion exhib- 
ited vital interest in great and pressing 
questions, while the call to deeper spiritual 
life was strong and frequent. We congrat 
ulate our English brethren on so successful 
and auspicious a meeting. 


[ is always illuminating to contrast the 


What one New England city has done in 
the line of Congregational church exten- 
sion is admirably set forth in an article in 
our Church News department. All praise 
to Brockton for its splendid showing. It 
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can challenge comparison with any city in 
the country. All who believe that Congre 
gationalism has a right and a duty to prop- 
agate itself should ponder well the story of 
the simple but effective methods which 
have conduced to so remarkable a denom- 
inational development. It has proceeded 
on the true principle that the leading church 
in a@ community should be the first to 
note and occupy promising fields for new 
churches, That the Porter Church has not 
suffered by once and again sending out col- 
onies, and by giving freely to their main- 
temance, is only another proof of the law 
which runs through all Christian service, 
that he who loses his life shall find it. It is 
noticeable, too, that the openings which 
have been so promptly responded to were 
not of a missionary character in the sense 
that they would have to be treated for all 
time as dependent enterprises. We err 
when we think that a well-to-do community 
in the outskirts of a growing city has no 
claim upon our Congregational sympathies. 
To put all our missionary money into dis- 
tricts in the city proper, which can never 
become self-supporting, and to ignore the 
cultivation of fields that will in time be- 
come themselves fountains of gifts to our 
benevolent societies is a short-sighted pol- 
icy. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly, fol- 
lowing the line of its choice of a moderator, 
has been largely occupied with the affairs 
of home missions. It has made the board’s 
tenure in the new building at New York 
secure, reduced its executive force from 
two secretaries to one, and substantially 
approved of the plans of separate control of 
the work by synods in their own territory, 
while committing the whole question to a 
committee for study and report next year. 
The Synod of New York becomes the Synod 
of New York and New England, in recogni- 
tion of the growing interests of the church, 
among immigrants especially, in the manu- 
facturing towns on this side the line, A 
resolution looking toward union with the 
Southern Church was adopted, and the 250th 
anniversary of the adoption of the West- 
minster standards is to be celebrated next 
year, when the assembly will reconvene in 
Winona. 


The enthusiasm with which Dr. Behrends 
and other conservative scholars have wel- 
comed Professor Harnack’s new book is 
quite as likely to embarrass as to support 
them in their defense of their traditional 
views of the Bible. For example, Harnack 
places the conversion of Paul within one 
year after the crucifixion of Christ. Lis 
reasons for this date rest entirely on a com. 
parison of historical statements made by 
Tacitus, Josephus and Eusebius. From 
these statements he concludes that Festus 
succeeded Felix as procurator in the year 
55 or 56 instead of 60, the date hitherto gen- 
erally accepted, and therefore he dates 
Paul’s conversion at 30. To adopt this 
wholly external and by 00 means certain 
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evidence, we must believe that within a 
single year the new church had grown to 
the character and proportions described in 
the Acts up to the middle of the ninth 
chapter. This taxes the credulity of the 
ordinary student of history quite as much 
as many of the most startling conclusions 
of higher critics. Dr. Behrends character- 
izes Harnack as “‘the most commanding 
voice of our time.”” But Dr. Behrends is 
ready to recognize the authority of that 
voice only so far as it echoes his own con- 
clusions. Harnack is no more a defender 
of orthodoxy than was Baur. After Baur, 
Harnack; and after Harnack will be some 
one else. Their researches are in realms 
which the ordinary student may not enter, 
but their data are, after all, so uncertain 
that their conclusions can never stultify 
the convictions of sanctified common sense. 
The Bible, to the soul which seeks God, is 
its own best witness to its divine origin and 
its divine message. 


For skillful editing and picturesque presen- 
tation of the work of foreign missions the 
Missionary Herald is a magazine of which 
Congregationalists have reason to be proud. 
We have often been moved to say this as 
we have examined successive issues, and 
we say it now without prompting from 
apy one. The June number is an ad- 
mirable specimen. The letters from the 
Micrones'an Islands combine the interest 
of story, travel, study of native life and 
character and inspiring Christian faith. 
Much the same may be said cf the other 
letters, some of which are from regions on 
which the attention of the civilized world 
is now fixed. Pastors and Sunday school 
teachers cannot do better service than 
direct attention to this monthly record of 
the progress of the kingdom of God. It 
wi'l not be difficult for them largely to in- 
crease the company of interested readers 
and, in consequence, of givers also. 


The Iowa State Association, by unani- 
mous resolution, as printed on page 800, 
declared its loyalty to a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Congregationalism, Thereby the 
State body passed judgment on a recent 
action of the Dabuque Association, though 
without mentioning it by name. That lo- 
cal association attempted to reverse, on ex 
parte evidence, the decision of the Bay Con- 
ference of California by receiving into mem- 
bership Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown, who is under 
suspension by the Bay Conference, That 
actiop, as the Iowa Association aflirms, 
‘*atrikes a blow at one of the fundamental 
principles of Congregationalism and gravely 
endangtrs the fellowship of the churches,” 
This same question has been forced into 
the Chicago Association, which is expected 
next week to vote on the reception of Dr. 
Brown into its membership. It may be 
proper for one body of churches, under cer- 
tain conditions, to ask another body to re- 
view its action, giving reasons therefor, 
but no body of churches can assume to re- 
verse the action of another similar body 
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without discourtesy which must bring re 
proach on itself, and without threatening 
the fellowship which holds the denomina- 
tion together. 

iin 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD'S VOLUME 

We give on another page a brief account 
of the ceremonies attending the return of 
the original manuscript of Governor William 
Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation 
to American guardianship, They were sim- 
ple, dignified and in every way beautifully 
appropriate. Senator Hoar’s declaration, 
that in human annals there has been noth- 
ing like this record since the story of Both- 
lehem, hardly seems too strong. When the 
true and full meaning of the purpose and 
work of the Pilgrims and the artless, graphic, 
pathetic character of this account of them 
are considered, the uniqueness of the vol- 
ume in human literature is evident. It was 
indeed a kindly providence which brought 
to pass the success of the appeal for its 
restoration. 

The graceful courtesy of the inglish 
ecclesiastical authorities, with whom rested 
the decision upon our appeal, was more 
than a mere expression of favor towards 
Mr. Bayard personally, or of a willingness 
to acquiesce, at the request of distinguished 
men and learned societies in this country, 
that the proprieties of history be disregarded 
no longer. It was a frank, cordial expres- 
sion of international good will fully deserv- 
ing the hearty recognition which it is re- 
ceiving. It ought not to be forgotten that 
the English are not without a certain ap- 
parent claim upon the manuscript, since it 
describes the most important experience in 
the whole history of British colonization. 
And it would not have been strange if our 
recent and not over-sourteous rejection of 
the proposed arbitration treaty had caused 
some reluctance in England to grant our 
desire for this volume. The breadth of 
spirit as well as the friendliness which 
prompted English assent should not pass 
unheeded by us. 

No actors more fitting for the memorable 

occasion could have been selected deliber- 
ately than Senator Hoar, Mr. Bayard and 
xovernor Wolcott, although the participa- 
tion of the two latter was only accidental, 
because official, The distinguished sen- 
ator, whom Massachusetts honors herself 
in honoring, always specially felicitous 
upon such exceptional occasions, surpassed 
himself, and his oration will pass into his- 
tory as a classic, not merely for its theme 
but because of its singular fitness and 
beauty. Our recent ambassador to Eng- 
land, than whom no American ever has won 
the affectionate respect of Englishmen more 
thoroughly, was fortunate in being por- 
mitted to crown his service as the first am- 
bassador ever sent by the United States to 
England by a labor of love so congenial to 
him, so inherently significant, so full of 
happy omens for future international good 
will. The modesty, aptness and eloquence 
of his address, supplementing that of Sen- 
ator Hoar and formally presenting the fa 
mous manuscript to the State of Massachu- 
setts, make plain anew the cause of his 
great popularity both here and abroad. It 
was a happy allusion in which he referred 
to his own Huguenot ancestor, who himself 
took refuge from persecution in Holland 
just before the Pilgrims reached there. 

Massachusetts has had many admirable 
governors from the earliest colonial days 
down, but few can have surpassed her pres. 
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ent chief magistrate in ability, manliness or 
that special blending of affability and dig- 
nity which such an occasion demands. Gov- 
ernor Wolcott’s speech, accepting the vol- 
ume in behalf of the State, was worthy of 
him and of the event, and no more need be 
said, 

The siguificance of the occasion is not 
confined to Massachusetts. It is national 
and international, It is probable that, im- 
portant and impressive as these ceremonies 
were to men of our own time, future gener- 
ations will look back upon them with an 
even greater appreciation of their interest 
and importance. May such men always be 
at the front and a similar spirit always rule 
in our public affairs, 





SAFEGUARDS IN POPULAR GOVERN- 
° MENT 

The framers of the Constitution, under 
the lead of Hamilton and Jefferson, care- 
fully separated and defined the legislative, 
executive and judicial functions of the gov- 
ernment, and took pains to organize the 
whole so that each should be free, efficient 
and responsible in its own sphere, In this 
respect the Federal Constitution bas won the 
admiration of the thinking world, and to 
this careful differentiation it no doubt owes 
a large part of its stability. 

Each of the three departments was meant 
to be a check upon the others. The Execu- 
tive vetoes or approves the laws made by 
Congress, and the courts interpret and pass 
upon their constitutionality, but Congress 
has the power of overriding vetoes, of im- 
peachment, of passing new legislation to 
meet the objections of the courts and of in- 
itiative in amending the Constitution, while 
the judges of the Federal courts are ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

There are signs upon the political hori- 
zon, we fear, of popular impatience with 
this careful separation of governmental 
functions and responsibilities. These signs, 
so far as they exist, are danger signals, and 
as such should be noted and their meaning 
pointed out. A fair example occurs in the 
arguments which led the Senate to amend 
and then defeat the arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain. It was said in effect that 
the Senate, by consenting to the treaty as ne- 
gotiated, would yield up its right of partici- 
pation in the settlement of special cases of 
international dispute, which the Executive 
might thenceforth handle independently. 
But this was the very purpose of the treaty, 
in which the Executive on its part surren- 
dered its larger right of initiative. All 
legislation is the surrender or limitation of 
personal authority in favor of general modes 
of procedure, and treaties are the Jegisla- 
tive acts of nations, The Senate is not the 
treaty making but the treaty weighing 
power, and by insisting upon its preroga- 
tive in every detail of international relations 
it really declares that the Executive must 
not attempt to arrange for the orderly man- 
agement of foreign business under general 
modes of procedure, but must confine itself 
to the treatment of individual cases. 

So, again, a repeated attempt to commit 
the nation to the recognition of belligerency 
in Cuba, successful for the second time in 
the Senate recently, has really been a legis- 
lative effort to force the hand of the Execu- 
tive and usurp the initiative in diplomatic 
affairs so carefully secured to him by the 
definitions of the Constitution. If it suc- 
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ceeds it will be, so far, an overturning of 
the balance of governmental responsibility 
which will make the President less efficient 
and less answerable to public opinion than 
before. A similar tendency has shown it 
self in a widespread impatience with the 
rulings of the courts. Partisan clamor re 
sounds in the still cloisters of the law and 
makes the judge’s task more difficult. The 
income tax decision, founded upon a com 
promise without which the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution would have been im 
possible, a compromise by which the power 
of direct taxation was reserved to the States, 
called out threats of legislative enlargement 
or executive packing of the Supreme Court 
which would in a moment have destroyed 
the balance of our whole governmental 
scheme. Nor have later decisions, which 
seem to bear hard upon corporate property, 
been received with becoming temperance of 
utterance by its defenders, So. on another 
side of the original division of responsibility, 
the direct pressure of the Executive upon 
legislatures, both in the centra] Government 
and the States, has become another sign of 
the times pointing in the same direction of 
peril. The old attitude of judical reserve 
in which governor or president awaited 
legislative action has given place to one of 
warning and sometimes of threat, and there 
have not been lacking instances, if rumor 
may be credited, in which the will of the 
Executive has found expression in laws 
written by himself and obsequiously passed 
by legislators who courted his favors or 
feared his enmity. 

It is easier to point out a peril than to 
suggest a remedy, but the trouble, we be 
lieve, is largely at the fountain head, among 
the makers of our laws. The moral and in- 
tellectual tone of legislatures is not what it 
might be if the people were more thoroughly 
educated to their civic duty or alive to the 
honor of the state. Business men dread the 
clumsy interferences of careless or malicious 
legislation and give thanks when tariffs are 
settled and Congress has adjourned. The 
enormous accumulation of private measures, 
the easy bids for popularity by speeches and 
bills aimed at corporate wealth, the tempta- 
tions to blind following of leaders in the in- 
terests of private ambition can only be 
overcome by a far higher sense of personal 
responsibility among voters and a far closer 
scrutiny of the qualifications of those who 
are to represent them in the making of the 
laws. 





THE LESSON OF A MONUMENT 

Of Col. Robert Gould Shaw and his regi 
ment it is written on their monument, dedi 
cated in Boston on Memorial Day, that 
‘*‘ Together they gave to the nation and the 
world undying proof that Americans of 
African descent possess the pride, courage 
and devotion of patriot soldiers.’ It is not 
in memory of the courage of Colonel Shaw 
alone, whether in ignoring the social preju- 
dices of his time or in the brilliant assault 
upon the works of the enemy in which he 
lost his life, that the sculptor labored with 
such skillful love and the nation’s ships 
were present in the harbor and the crowds 
aasembled in front of the State House steps 
and the soldiers of New York and Massa- 
chusetts marched to the sound of martiai 
music through the thronged city streets, 

It takes something more than these things 
to make a people feel that any man has gained 
the prophetic place and is worthy of eternal 
memorial among them. ‘He is buried 
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with his—soldiers,”’ letlus say, paraphras- 
ing the answer of the commander of Fort 
Wagner when his body was asked for 
burial; but with the race of Americans to 
which his soldiers belonged he stands as 
one of the heroes of another blood, who 
have given them a future by teaching them 
the possibility of self-respect, upon which 
follows an assured hope of the respect of 
others, 

It is to be remembered—and no occasion 
can be better than this for recalling it—that 
if the North is indebted to the Negro for 
his services as soldier, scout and guide, the 
South was infinitely more indebted to him 
in the same dark period of war for the 
security of the soldier’s home. If any one 
doubts the capacity of the American of 
African descent for self control, and still 
doubts when we point to the patriot sol- 
diers who died with Shaw upon the battle- 
field, we may safely remind him of the 
years when every able-bodied Southern sol- 
dier was in the field yet all the wide ter- 
ritory within the lines continued its indus- 
trial life by the slave’s help without insur- 
rection, Outrage or mistrust. And in this 
differing yet accordant testimony the South 
and the North may join together in proph- 
ecy of good for an uplifted people. 





THE TESTIMONY OF THE SPIRIT 


This witness, real and vital although it is, 
seems vague to many, especially when they 
first give attention to religious matters, 
They ask what it is and how it is given. 
They regard it as something afforded to 
Christian believers only, something which 
as mere students or inquirers they cannot 
expect to receive. Their failure is a hin 
drance to their spiritual progress, 

It is true that the testimony of the Spirit 
is given to Christians in a different sense 
and probably in a larger degree than to 
others. This is one of the results and priv- 
ileges of Christian experience. But the 
witness of the Spirit is by no means limited 
to them. In fact without it nobody could 
become a Christian at all. Everybody re- 
ceives it, in the good providence of God, in 
the form in which it is best fitted to be of 
use to him, 

Why does every human being, before he 
consecrates himself to Christ, feel occa- 
sional impulses to turn from sin to a life of 
righteousness? Why does he ask himself 
if the claims of the gospel are true? Why 
does he study the lives of Christians whom 
he knows to learn whether they are sincere, 
whether they have any advantage over 
others which it would be well for him to 
try to obtain? Why does he give any heed 
to these and kindred questions? It is be- 
cause the divine Spirit, recognized by him 
imperfectly and often not at all, is working 
silently upon his heart, calling his attention 
to his duty to God, giving him testimony 
that, at the least, he ought to investigate 
and reflect upon it. 

Then, if he be honest and candid, as he 
devotes himself more thoughtfully to the 
matter, he receives further testimony in the 
form of enlightenment. By degrees many 
of his difficulties are removed and many of 
his doubts dispelled. To the sincere ir- 
quirer light always comes. It is light from 
the Holy Spirit. It is testimony. It has 
been pledged and the pledge always is ful- 
filled. Step by step, as he becomes able to 
receive it, he is granted more of it until he 
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is led at last in reverent love and submis 
sion to the very foot of God’s throne. 

The testimony of the Spirit to the Chris- 
tian naturally is somewhat different because 
its object is different. It is not so much 
aimed to persuade as to confirm, instruct 
and encourage. Its work now is not to lay 
foundations of character but to build upon 
them. It is recognized more readily and 
appreciated more heartily because of the 
new sympathy and purpose which have 
grown up in the heart. It comes in larger 
volume because the capacity for receiving 
and using it hasincreased. It opens doors 
and points to avenues of service which at 
first were unperceived, It encourages to 
efforts before deemed impracticable and 
leads to hights of blessedness supposed be- 
fore to be unattainable. 

There is no more solid fact in all Chris- 
tian history than the testimony of the Spirit, 
It declares the reality and power of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, the guilt of sin, the way 
of redemption, and the possibility that any, 
every, body may be made a veritable child 
of God in righteousness. 


a 


OURRENT HISTORY 

Memorial Day Services 

The most significant and interesting of 
all the services of Memorial Day was the 
unveiling on Boston Common of the bronze 
relief by Augustus St. Gaudens to -the 
memory of Colonel Robert Gould Shaw and 
the 54th Massachusetts infantry. We have 
elsewhere pointed out the meaning of the 
celebration and may here recall the facts, 
Colonel Shaw was a Boston boy and a Har- 
vard student, but enlisted at the opening of 
the war as a private in the New York 
Seventh Regiment. He returned to his na- 
tive State to accept a commission as captain 
in the Second Massachusetts Regiment, in 
which he served with honor through some 
of the hardest fought battles of the Army of 
the Potomac. It was Governor Andrew 
who saw that the opportunity of the mo- 
ment for the Negro was in successful sol- 
diership and who invited young Shaw to 
the command of the black regiment which 
he was organizing in the face of bitter op- 
position from a large section of the public 
and from Government cflicers in high sta- 
tion. Shaw left his congenial position in 
the Second Regiment, which was one of the 
best in the service, and threw himself heart 
and soul into the task of proving the capac- 
ity of a despised race by creating a model 
regiment. The 54th was sent to the coast 
of Georgia, proved its mettle by good con- 
duct in camp and a skirmish or two, and 
then for its first battle was given the lead in 
the brilliant but futile midnight charge 
upon Fort Wagner, one of the strongest of 
the defenses of Charleston. Shaw died 
on the ramparts which he had surmounted 
with the color bearer and a part of his regi- 
ment and was buried by the enemy with 
his soldiers in a common trench, 


The Celebrations 

The presence of the New York regiment, 
in which Colonel Shaw served, and of the 
little group of survivors of the black regi- 
ments awakened great enthusiasm. The 
addresses of the governor, mayor, Colonel 
Lee, repregenting the committee in charge 
of the monument, and Prof. William James 
of Harvard and Pres. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, the orators of the day, rose to the high 
level of the cccasion. The thought of pres- 
ent responsibility for civic courage, devo- 
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tion and self-sacrifice was the domivant one 
with both the speakers. In spite of threat- 
ening weather great crowds gathered about 
the State House and the line of march and 
shared the enthusiasm of the occasion. 
At West Point a monument to soldiers of 
the regular army was dedicated, with ad- 
dresses by General Schofield, Secretary of 
War Alger and Justice Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court. Perhaps 
because of the recent dedication of the 
Grant monument, or because the thinning 
ranks of veterans appeals to the popular 
heart, the clay seems to have been celebrated 
with unusual enthusiasm everywhere. 
Earthquake and Flood 

Shocks of earthquake have been felt in a 
limited region, including Montreal and parts 
of Vermont and New York. In Montreal 
the theaters were crowded and the audi- 
ences much alarmed by the oscillation of 
the building, and a panic was only averted 
in one instance by the coolness of the man- 
ager, who assured the frightened people 
that there was no danger. A later wave of 
disturbance felt through Ohio, Kentucky, 
Virginia and parts of the South was much 
less severe. Floods in the Rio Grande, 
which forms the boundary line between 
Texas and Mexico, have wrought much 
mischief both in El Paso and Juarez, but 
chiefly on the American side of the river at 
El Paso. In spite of hard work by over a 
thousand men, first the levees and then the 
head gate of the canal gave way and the 
flood poured into the city. As usual, the 
houses of the poor were the first to suffer. 
Built on the lower level of adobe (or sun- 
dried brick), they melted away at the first 
touch of the water, and the people were 
obliged to abandon their furniture to save 
themselves and their children. The effort 
of the city authorities has been diverted to 
the construction of defenses for the higher 
ground and to the preservation of bridges, 
and the people have taken refuge on the 
hills. Temporary relief has been provided 
and there have been no fatalities. 
Points of Law 

Mr. Chapman is serving out his sentence 
for contempt in refusing to tell the Senate 
committee who dealt in sugar stocks through 
him, but Mr. Havemeyer, the head of the 
trust, goes free. The point of law upon 
which Judge Bradley ordered an acquittal 
is that while Chapman refused to answer 
about points within his knowledge, Have- 
meyer was asked about matters which he 
did not know, though he might, if they had 
been mentioned in the subpmna, have in- 
formed himself. He acknowledged that the 
trust made political contributions, which is 
what the public is most interested in, but" 
denied personal knowledge of their amount 
or destination. Senator Tillman’s motion 
for a reopening of the investigation, with 
more sweeping specifications in the sum- 
monses, is hardly likely to pass. The Sen- 
ate does not want the speculations of its 
members investigated. In New York Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker has been found guilty 
of keeping a disorderly house, with the all- 
night meetings of the Salvation Army for 
the reason, but the sentence has been de- 
ferred. The maximum penalty is a year’s 
imprisonment. The district attorney has 


publicly declared that the case of the soci- 
ety men who participated in an alleged im- 
moral entertainment at the Seeley dinner 
shall never come to trial, on the ground 
that the evidence wculd be greatly demor- 
This is the strongest 


alizing to the public. 
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argument we have had of late for exclusion 
of the public from the courtroom on certgin 
occasions, and throws a lurid light on the 
terrors of “yellow” journalism in New 
York. 





The Senate at Work 

The Senate debate upon the tariff began 
with a careful speech by Mr. Aldrich, in 
which he pointed out the inefficiency of the 
House bill as a revenue measure and the 
necessity of the purely revenue features of 
the amended bill. The condition of busi- 
ness, he said, did not require as extreme 
protection as a few years ago—a significant 
admission from the point of view of party 
politics, He defended the sugar schedule 
on the ground that it admitted the cheap, 
low-grade sugars of the eastern islands, 
which would be excluded by the House 
bill, and defended himself with vehemence 
against the accusation of favoring the sugar 
trust. The first vote, on an amendment 
offered by the Democratic leader, showed 
an apparently trustworthy majority in favor 
of the bill, and individual objections on the 
Republican side have been forestalled by an 
agreement to settle disputed points in cau- 
cus, Senator Cannon of Utah proposes an 
export bounty on farm products, thereby 
voicing a widespread feeling among the 
farmers that they do not receive their share 
of the benefits cf protection, and their in- 
terests are likely to induce higher rates 
than the bill first allowed on wool and 
tobacco. The reported movement to sub- 
stitute a stamp tax on bank checks for the 
additional beer tax will hardly succeed. 
Such a tax is an extreme emergency meas- 
ure, and objectionable because, being a tax 
upon circulation, it tends directly toward a 
contraction of the currency. The use of 
checks for retail transactions has grown 
enormously of late years. It utilizes the 
same money over and over again, and con- 
stitutes almost the only part of the circu- 
lative medium which is perfectly elastic. 
Any discouragement of its use would be to 
add another to the burdens under which 
our national financial system is staggering. 


The Sultan Obiects 
It is not very surprising that the sultan 
should object to President Angell as United 
States Minister to Turkey. The ground of 
the sultan’s objection, that the newly ap- 
pointed minister belongs to an order which 
is opposed to Mohammedanism, may refer to 
his prominent connection with the Amer- 
ican Board, whose affairs in Turkey are the 
most important interests which our Gov- 
ernment has to protect in that country. 
President Angell’s extensive}knowledge of 
international law, his eminence as an Amer- 
ican citizen and his diplomatic success as a 
minister to China may also make him ob- 
jectionable to the sultan, who has had none 
of these things to meet in his relations with 
the minister sent to Turkey by the last Ad- 
ministration. At present Abd-ul-Hamid is 
a victorious ruler, and, having given the 
nations of Europe to understand that he 
proposes to have his own way, it is not 
strange that he should take this opportu. 
nity to intimate the same thing to the 
United States. His standard of justice and 
honor, if he has one, is essentially different 
from that of Christian nations. It will be 
very difficult to find a man capable of rep- 
resenting American interests in Turkey who 
is acceptable to the sultan, But, in assum- 
ing and exercising his right to reject a 
persona non grata, he is following prece- 
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dents of which the United States, as well as 
other countries, has taken advantage. 


Pressure on the Sultan 

Russia’s iron hand has held the Turks in 
check, the armistice has been extended and 
the sultan declares himself desirous of 
peace. In the meantime he is strengthening 
his hold on Thessaly, where the inhabitants 
have been warned that they must return to 
their villages if they do not wish to lose 
their property and where the army is receiv- 
ing constant re-enforcements. He has also 
been working up a public opinion which 
will enable him to say that he cannot yield 
all that the Powers demand for fear of an 
outbreak among the people. Germany has 
proved herself the worst enemy of Greece 
by delaying the negotiations, and public 
opinion in England has so far forced the 
hand of Lord Salisbury that he has threat- 
ened to abandon the concert cf the Powers 
if the retrocession of Thessaly is proposed 
as a condition of peace. Further evidence 
of English friendliness comes in the shape 
of a special invitation to the Greek Crown 
Prince Constantine to attend the queen’s 
jubilee service in London. In the mean- 
time the peace negotiations are proceeding 
with the deliberation which has marked all 
the movements of the Powers. 


Foreign Politics 

In Spain the cabinet crisis continues, and 
the Duke of Tetuan is likely to be forced 
out of his position as foreign minister, in 
consequence of the Jack of self control which 
gave rise to the personal affray to which we 
alluded last week. The government leader, 
Canovas, hopes to tide over the difficulties, 
at least until the autumn. One Spanish 
newspaper has been bold enough to advo- 
cate the sale of Cuba, but the Liberal leader, 
Sagesta, has joined in the assertion that the 
fate of the island is a question which con- 
cerns Spain alone In England Mr. Red- 
mond, the leader of the Parnellite faction 
in the Irish national party, has opposed the 
government measure for the relief of Ire- 
land by a return to the policy of obstruc- 
tion, and with three other Irish members 
has been ‘‘named’’ by the speaker and 
suspended from the House of Commons, 
The Irish parliamentary party at a public 
meeting has announced by resolutions that 
the party will be unable to take part in the 
celebration of the queen’s jubilee, on the 
ground that it commemorates a prosperity 
in which Ireland has not shared. In Ger- 
many the Prussian Government has been 
defeated in the Diet in an attempt to make 
the law governing public meetings and as- 
sociations much more rigorous, but has car- 
ried its law of restriction in a modified 
form. 


The Race for the Pole 

Nansen’s fame seems only to have stim- 
ulated the other Arctic explorers. Lieuten- 
ant Peary has received a five years’ leave 
from the navy department, and will spend 
the present summer in establishing a base 
of operations at the most northern possible 
point in order to be ready for a dash toward 
the pole in the open season of 1898. A 
party of scientists will go north with him 
to some poiat on Melville Sound. From 
Europe two expeditions are planned. Cap- 
tain Andree isto take his balloon to the Scan- 
dinavian north again and hopes for a wind 
which will blow him across the Arctic 
Osean to the pole. In Franz-Josef Land 
the Jackson Harmsworth expedition, by 
which Nansen was welcomed and forwarded 
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on his homeward way, is still at work ex- 
ploring and collecting, and expects to make 
its advance toward the pole this summer, 
Another English expedition, under com. 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Feilden and 
Mr. H. J, Pearson, has started to explore 
the Arctic coast of Siberia. 


NOTES 

By the decision of Judge Adams the city of 
Chicago becomes liable for the property de- 
stroyed by rioters during the strikes of 1894. 
The claims against the ¢ity aggregate $1,500,- 
000. 

New York has just dedicated a monument 
to perhaps its greatest single benefactor, Peter 
Cooper. The statue is from the design of 
Augustus St. Gaudens and is erected by a 
popular subscription completed fourteen years 
ago. 

May of this year is a significant month in 
the history of the great Oriental island of 
Formosa, because within it falls the date 
when its inhabitants must decide whether 
they will emigrate or become unconditionally 
the subjects of Japan. 

The battlefield of Stony Point, where at one 
of the darkest hours of the Revolution Mad 
Anthony Wayne took the British fort at the 
point of the bayonet, has’ been purchased by 
the State of New York and will be maintained 
as a public reservation. 

New York loses a landmark familiar to 
transgressors in the tearing down of the city 
prison, familiarly known as the Tombs. It 
was a squat and gloomy building in the Egyp- 
tian style of architecture, and its long asso- 
ciations of misery and dishonor are enough to 
make the heart ache. 

The recent speech of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Gage at Cincinnati commits the Adminis- 
tration to action in the direction of currency re- 
form and relieves the minds of many who 
feared that the country was to be allowed to 
drift. ‘In good time and in proper order” 
the evidences of his affirmation would appear, 
he said. 

It seems hardly considerate of the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba to demand taxes upon 
the supplies sent for the relief of American 
citizens in distress. The plea of commercial 
regulations, to which no exceptions can be 
made, must, we suppose, be accepted, and 
indeed we can hardly look for unusual cour- 
tesies in the presence of the strained relations 
existing between the countries at the mo- 
ment. 

Twenty-three hundred men in white uni- 
form, each with a flower in his buttonhole, 
accompanied by dumpcarts, rotary brushes 
and hose carts to the number of 750, with a 
multitude of auxiliaries, marched in proces- 
sion and were reviewed by the mayor of New 
York last week in the annual parade of Colonel 
Waring’s street cleaning brigade. The men 
are proud of their uniform, of their service, of 
their chief and of the reputation for cleanli- 
ness which they have won for their city. 
Their annual show is an object lesson in 
municipal order and efficiency in business, 
which must produce an increasing effect upon 
public opinion. 


IN BRIEF 
Our facsimile of a page of the Bradford 
manuscript reproduces the original in every 
respect, even im the matter of size. We are 
indebted for it to Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





The Independent is authority for the state- 
ment that President Slocum of Colorado Col- 
lege has been offered the presidency of Ober- 
lin. He couli hardly do larger service by 
making the change, but he has proved his 
ability to do what the present times require 
of a Colorado president. 





The debt of the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society April 1 was $148,828. But 
the receipts of the Baptist Missionary Society 
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of Great Britain were larger last year than 
in any other year except one in its history. 
Perbaps this is an indication of the relative 
prosperity of the two countries. 





During the last ten years 282 ministers have 
presented themselves as new candidates for 
Unitarian pastorates. Of these 102 have not 
secured settlements. Several of them have 
migrated from other denominations, but have 
found no more room in the Unitarian fold 
than in the denominations they had left. 


Congratulations to Bowdoin College. A de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
insures its pessession of a legacy of $400,000, 
left by Mrs. Garcelon of California. The dis- 
position of the property was contested by her 
nephews, but an adverse decision upon their 
claim has thus been reached in the court of 
iast resort. 





The blessing of gif:s administered in person 
rather tban by one’s executors finds 4 new 
illustration in the contest by relatives of the 
will of William Lampson of Leroy, N. Y., by 
the provisions of which most of his fortune 
was to go to Yale. In the eyes of the inter- 
ested, benevolence seems to be prima facie 
evidence of aberration of mind. 





That is a brotherly impulse which has 
prompted the Bishop of Norwich to invite Dr. 
G. S. Barrett, the leading Congregational 
pastor in the ancient city, to read the Scrip- 
ture lessons at the forthcoming services in 
the cathedral in honor of the queen’s jubilee. 
We look for similar action on the part of 
other broad-minded Anglican prelates. 





The eloquent monk who proclaimed from 
the pulpit of Notre Dame that the victims of 
the fire in the Paris charity bazar were ‘‘a 
sacrificial holccaust and an expiation for the 
sins of the French Freethinkers’’ must have 
a strange notion of God and of his handling 
of the world. We do not wonder that his ut- 
terance has been repudiated with horror by 
the ministers of religion. 





We have had women in the ministry, but 
never before, so far as we are aware, 2a woman 
Bachelor of Divinity, the degree conferred 
upon Miss Emelia Grace Briggs, the daughter 
of Prof. Charles A. Briggs, by Union Semi- 
nary at its recent Commencement. This is 
an academic title, and does not carry with it 
a license to preach, nor is it, we believe, the 
intention of Miss Briggs to enter upon pulpit 
work. 


The National Arbitration Committee has 
issued a dignified but earnest protest against 
the defeat of the treaty with England, and an 
appeal to the public for the maintenance of a 
“wise advocacy of the great cause ”’ of peace- 
ful arbitration of differences with the nations 
of the world, and especially Great Britain. 
In this we believe the committee has the 
sympathy of the more thoughtful classes of 
America. 





Washington, as our breszy letter this week 
shows, is not wholly given up to wrangling 
over Cuba and the tariff schedules. It will be 
a relief to read of the lighter phases of life at 
the national capital. At the same time it is 
reassuring, in these strenuous days, to hear 
such words as these from a competent and 
careful observer of affairs at Washington: 
“My faith in the President and his Cabinet 
grows.” 





Said Dr. Donald at one of the Boston anni- 
versary meetings last week: “‘ The Christian 
Church is not a hospital, an almshouse or a 
day nursery. We want to make men feel that 
they are standing in the presence of the living 
God.” This was not a disclaimer of the 
church’s responsibility for the relief of tem- 
poral woes, but the assertion of its larger, 
deeper function. We are glad to have that 
less emphasized truth so sharply stated. 


The death of Rev. Julius H. Ward last Sun- 
day removes from Boston one who has for 
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many years been widely known in religious 
and literary circles. He was born in 1837, 
‘graduated at Yale in 1860, ministered in the 
Episcopal Church for many years and for the 
last twenty years was literary editor of the 
Boston Herald, besides writing editorially for 
the secular press. It was probably due to 
him that the Herald was sometimes called the 
organ of Massachusetts Episcopacy. 





Among the memorial services inthe churches 
of Boston and its neighborhood last Sunday 
none touched a more recent grief than that 
held in the South Evangelical Church, West 
Roxbury, in memory of Dr. Quint. The 
Grand Army Pest of which he was go long 
chaplain was out in force, and the pastor, 
Rev. F. W. Merrick, preached on the Moral 
Basis of Force, with loving reference in his 
closing words to the life work and influence 
of Chaplain Quint. 





The Congregational Sunday School Super- 
intendents’ Union of Boston has done for many 
years very important service for our churches. 
It not only deserves but it rewards their sup- 
port. For its annual Ladies’ Night at Berk- 
eley Temple, June 7, it provides an excellent 
supper and an inviting array of after-dinner 
speakers, in addition to the address of Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall on New Methods of Sunday 
School Work Besides the members, any one 
may bea guest for a dollar by promptly apply- 
ing to T. W. Travis, 8 Exchange Place. 





The report of gifts and bequests for public 
purposes in the United States in sums of $5,- 
000 or more during 1896, as compiled by Apple- 
ton’s Annual Cyclopedia, exceeds $27 000,000. 
This includes large gifts made up by the com- 
bination of smaller ones, but not the ordinary 
denominational contributions for educational 
and benevolent purposes, nor State and munic- 
ipal appropriations to public institutions. It 
may be called the voluntary tax of the well 
to do toward the endowment of education and 
charity. In 1895 the total amount recorded 
was $32,000,000 





The battle for the older form of the Puritan 
Sabbath has been raging on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The narrow majority in Toronto, 
as noted last week, has set the street cars 
running. In Scotland the putting on of a 
Sunday steamer on the Clyde was met at one 
of the landings by locking the gates of the 
landing pier, so that the passengers landed 
were detained on the windy pier head until 
they were pulled, one by one, through a win- 
dow of the gate. How many of them were 
converted from loose views of Sabbath duty 
by the experience our informant does not say. 





Of course Rav. Dr. S. B. Fairbank of the 
Marathi Mission, India, is alive. In our little 
reference last week to the memorial at Wadale 
in honor of his fifty years of splendid mission- 
ary service we slipped in the word “ late,’’ 
and the forms were hardly on the press when 
we realized our mistake. We would not under- 
take to start him again under the births, asa 
certain editor proposed to do in the case of a 
man whose obituary he had just published, 
but we would express the hope that Dr. Fair- 
bank’s excellent health will permit him to 
continue for many years in a work which he 
dearly loves. 





The Year-Book is gaining time. This year 
it appears in the month of May, and Secretary 
Hazen ventures the suggestion that by greater 
promptness of some local and State secreta- 
ries it may in future be looked for May 1. 
This number presents as the frontispiece the 
Congregational House that is to be, and fur- 
ther on the new edifice of Union Church, 
Worcester, Mass., as it is—outside and inside. 
‘Every church and every minister on the 
rolls of the denomination ”’ is entitled to re- 
ceive a copy of the Year-Book. Others can 
buy it for $1, or in cloth for $1 25, on applica- 
tion to Secretary Hazen. 
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Trinity Church, Boston, was opened last 
Sunday afternoon for an unusual service. 
The Seventh Regimeat from New York and 
the Massachusetts regiments of the State 
Guard were invited to be present, and, except 
for the choir and a few newspaper reporters, 
the rector looked into tha faces of a great con- 
gregation exclusively made up of men in uni- 
form. The occasion was an inspiring one, 
and Dr. Donald used it with Christian tact 
and wisdom. The troops entered the build- 
ing in military order, singing as a processional 
hymo Onward Christian Soldiers, and the 
suggestion of the occasion must have been 
quickening to the religious enthusiasm of all 
who shared the march and the service. 








Nothing was said at the London May meet- 
ings more moving than this passage uttered 
by Rev. U. R. Thomas, who preached the an- 
nual sermon for the London Missionary Soci- 
ety: 

If Christ is to us a mere ethical genius, ora 

factor in an elaborate theological standard, or 
a picturesque figure in an Oriental setting, and 
nothing more, we may not be moved to do 
very much for him; but if he has redeemed 
our sou's from the lowest hell, if he has taken 
us up out of the horrible pit and miry clay 
and set our feet upon a rock, there are few 
things we would not be glad and proud to do 
for his dear name’s sake. 
The response to this outburst of affection for 
a@ personal Redeemer is pretty good proof that 
our English churches are not becoming heter- 
odox. 





There were other impressive scenes on Me- 
morial Day besides those which thousands of 
eyes witnessed. The little group that gath- 
ered at noontime in Mt. Auburn cemetery 
around the grave of Charles Carleton Coffin 
was drawn there to do honor to a life which 
in peace and war alike was swayed by an un- 
flinching patriotism and by the highest Chris- 
tian ideals. The occasion was the dedication 
of the monument which marks the resting 
place of the famous war correspondent. It is 
an unhewn bowlder from his native New 
Hampshire town, marked only with his name 
and the dates 1823-1896. Dr. W. E. Barton, 
his pastor, offered prayer and John A. An- 
drew Post 15, G. A. R., through whose instru- 
mentality and that of other admirers of Mr. 
Coffin the monument has been secured, per- 
formed, through its officers, the special cere- 
monial acts which served to formally dedicate 
it. This simple, rugged piece of granite is a 
fit monument for a man of Mr. Coffin’s caliber. 





—__ 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE 
FROM JAPAN 

The Gold Standard 

Money is king and he sits on a golden 
throne, or will after next October. Count 
Matsukata, minister president of state, has 
cut the tangled knot of Japanese finances 
with one stroke of the statesman’s sword, 
his brush pen. This is another proof of the 
fact that Japan will attempt in a single sea- 
son what more stable nations require years 
to elaborate. No nation excels Japan in 
the opportunity and ability for learning 
from other nations. Avoiding the mistake 
made by the silver party in the recent 
American struggle of attempting to set the 
ratio between the two metals at an unnat- 
ural and therefore unjust figure, she ap- 
pears to have bridged the change from a 
silver to a gold standard without any heavy 
strain upon banks or serious blow to busi- 
ness. Thirty-two to one, instead of sixteen 
to one, satisfied both parties, and as the 
present cabinet has the confidence of the 
business men the diet promptly voted the 
proposed measure. Japan thus takes her 
place as henceforth a nation desiring inter- 
national bimetallism on the basis of a gold 
standard. She believes the bent of the 
world is in that direction. 
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Charity 
Benevolence has almost an equal boom 


with business; it is a veritable fad of the 
hour. The emperor and empress were 
pleased to make a grant of $400,000 for the 
poor of the country iu connection with the 
various state ceremonies at the time of the 
death of the Empress Dowager. One object 
in view was to set an example for rich and 
poor to follow. New schools, hospitals and 
asylums are springing up everywhere. The 
great need is for men of the right character 
and spirit to handle these trust funds. They 
cannot be found, and there is every prospect 
that money will be wasted in these earliest 
attempts at public charities. Officials from 
various provinces have visited the Okayama 
Orphanage, become deeply impressed with 
its spirit and principles and asked the 
secret of its steady growth, high faith and 
manly bearing. Mr. Isbii’s brief reply is 
‘ Christianity,’ and thus he is preaching 
the gospel at this critical time. 


Education 

Two more of the government schocls have 
witnessed serious difficulties between their 
teachers and students. The latter finally 
yielded but not till privately assured that 
their wishes would be followed even to a 
change in principals, It is the same old 
story. Japanese students seem able to 
secure well-nigh anythfng they choose to 
demand. As one sign of the times the 
national diet at its recent session passed a 
bill for establishing schools of foreign lan- 
guages. This is to prepare the country for 
treaty revision and fuller intercourse with 
the outside world. It is also rumored that 
a strong movement to romanize the Japanese 
language will be started again at an early 
date. 


Exciting Times at the Doshisha 

The Doshisha seems to be entering on a 
new stage of existence. Rev. H. Kozaki 
has resigoed the presidency and his resig- 
uation has been accepted, A fine man per- 
sonally in many ways, with a most enviable 
record until he succeeded Dr. Neesima, he 
has failed to hold the confidence of the 
Doshisha’s best supporters and to deal 
fairly with all parties in recent divisions. 
Dr. Morita of the theological department is 
president ad interim. Large alumni meet- 
ings have been held in Tokyo and Kyoto, 
and committees appointed to confer with 
the trustees. The general consensus of 
opinion approves of a change of presidents 
and the resignation of Professor Ukita, but 
criticises the manner in which the trustees 
accomplished these results. It is generally 
expected that Mr. Yokoi will be the new 
president, though a man of more positive 
evangelical views is greatly desired by 
many. The alumni recommend enlarging 
the board of trustees to twenty, and ap- 
pointing in addition a small board of vis- 
itors. It is rumored that the theological 
department may be offered to the American 
Board mission, but no actual decision has 
yet been reached by the trustees. 


The Churches 

The Kumiai churches have just held 
their annual meeting at Kobe. It was an 
uveventful occasion except in the ordina- 
tion of three evangelists, two of the three 
being in the employ of the Home Mission- 
ary Society and one in the service of our 
mission, All three are laboring in the large 
southern island of Kyushu. The charge 
was by Rev. D. Ebina of Kobe and laid 


urgent stress on two points: (1) you are 
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to be servants of Jesus Christ and to preach 
his gospel; (2) you are to be prophets. 

For ten days preceding the annual meet’ 
ing a very remarkable series of fellowship 
meetings was held at a seaside resort near 
Kobe. Early morning prayer meetings, 
lectures on all sorts of theological, social 
and practical questions, and informal dis- 
cussions on methods of work were the lead- 
ing features of the occasion. The fifty 
workers present were closely knit together 
and received a fresh baptism of hope and 
courage and power for the new campaign. 
An evangelistic army was organized with a 
leader for each section of the country and a 
preaching campaign arranged for the near 
future, 

Tokyo, April 23. J. Be Pe 


OURRENT THOUGHT 
AT HOME 


The May Harper’s has these bright and ap- 
posite remarks with reference to cheap and 
disreputable newspapers: ‘‘The viciousness 
of our newspaper situation is in having all 
their profit depend upon getting advertising 
by means of circulation. The circulation it- 
self ought to pay. The newspaper is too 
cheap. So long as it is cheap it tends to be 
nasty. The subscription of a paper ought to 
pay for its production. A good newspaper, 
well printed, with trustworthy news of the 
world, is worth three times the price of our 
ordinary journals. Even then it would be the 
cheapest thing in the market. The advertise- 
ments that came to such a paper would pay 
it for its expenditure of brains and industry. 
There is another suggestion. If the daily news- 
papers would quit trying to be magazines 
and revert to their original purpose of print- 
ing news only, they would do better service 
and cost less to produce. Considering what 
the news of the world really is, the fair pres- 
sentation of it every day is enough to sat- 
isfy any reasonable newspaper ambition. . . 
Everybody says that something should be 
done. For we believe in Providence. And 
some day some One will come into the garden 
in the cool of the evening and ask, ‘ Did these 
people make the newspapers, or did the news- 
papers make these people?’”’ 





ABROAD 


What the Christian Commonwealth says of 
the London May meetings will bear repetition 
by way of suggestion on this side of the At- 
lantic. ‘‘The most successful meetings are 
proving to be those at which the speeches are 
the shortest, the program most varied, the 
music good and the proceedings not long 
drawn out. Onlya very effective speaker can 
hold an audience for more than fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and for the average speaker 
ten minutes is ample; and, as a rule, three 
speakers are sufficient for one meeting. The 
timed program is an excellent institution. 
Unfortunately some speakers wholly ignore 
it. One meeting last week was completely 
spoiled by a prosy speaker who went ram- 
bling on long after his appointed time. He 
had absolutely nothing of interest to say, and 
the speakers the audiencs wanted to hear had 
to greatly curtail their remarks. Is this fair? 
Is it Christian? Is it decent? For every 
minute a speaker exceeds his allotted time he 
should be made to contribute a guinea to the 
funds of the society he is injuring.”’ 

The Spectator thus tersely and effectively 
degcribes the position of the sultan: ‘ Russia 
desires to reign at Constantinople without 
war, not with it, and the sultan, the most 
adroit of mankind, who has baftled and tricked 
and defeated all the picked diplomats of Eu- 
rope, will take full advantage of the situa- 
tion. He dreads the concert, but for coercing 
him there is no concert—only a committee, 
with his dearest friend sitting complacently 
as chairman, with three votes in six.”’ 
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THE MAKING OF A HERO 


BY WARREN F. SPALDING 


It is impossible to account for Robert G, 
Shaw without considering the surroundings 
of his childhood and youth. His home at- 
mosphere was well calculated to develop in 
him the traits of character which made him 
what be was. His father and mother had 
pronounced anti-slavery convictions. The 
slavery question was a table topic in these 
days, when there were far fewer topics than 
there are now, and great public questions 
secured the attention of earnest men and 
women. Robert was born Oct. 10, 1837. 
The opposition to slavery had already se- 
cured the devotion of many, especially in 
New England, among them of his parents, 
Mr. Joshua B. Smith of Cambridge, a col- 
ored representative in the legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1874, the year of Senator 
Sumner’s death, endeavored to speak at the 
services in honor of the dead senator, but 
was overcome with his emotions and could 
not do so, Later he wrote out what he 
would have said. Among other things he 
referred to an incident which took place in 
the Shaw house, Mr. Sumner was a guest 
at dinner with others, among them one 
who did not know, apparently, the strong 
opinions of the host and hostess. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that ‘‘ the abolitionists, 
with their Negro friends, ought to be 
hanged.’ Mr, and Mrs, Shaw defended the 
abolitionists. At last Mr. Sumner was ap- 
pealed to. It must have been soon after he 
returned from Europe in 1840, and before 
he had taken the prominent position which 
he attained by his great oration on The 
True Grandeur of Nations. His reply was 
a quiet one, but it could not be misunder- 
stood. Pointing to Mr, Smith, the colored 
servant, he said, ‘‘Would you have that 
man @slave?’’ It required courage to say 
it, for the wealth and culture of Boston 
were in favor of slavery, and Mr. Sumner’s 
associations were with the cultured people 
of Boston. But he had courage to say it, 
the atmosphere of the Shaw house doubt- 
less making his declaration easier than it 
would otherwise have been. 

The anti-slavery movement made rapid 
strides in those days, the struggle over the 
admission of Texas compelling public at- 
tention to the slavery question, and every- 
body took sides, The boy Robert must 
have heard the constant discussions, and 
was thinking out the problems in his child- 
ish way. Texas was admitted in 1845. It 
must have been long before that, and prob- 
ably when Robert was not more than four 
years old, that Mr. Smith was sitting on 
the Common with him. The Shaws lived 
at 53 Bowdoin Street, near the corner of 
Derne Street, in a house which ‘stood on 
land now a part of the State House park. 
The servant had taken the child for a walk, 
and they were sitting together on the Com- 
mon. Robert looked intently at the serv- 
ant’s hands and said to him, ‘‘ Smith, what 
makes your hands black?” 

‘* Why, my boy, God made them black.”’ 

Then came the boy’s second query, “ If 
God made them black, why do people find 
fault with it?” 

‘* Because they are bad,’’ answered Mr. 
Smith. 

This seemed to end the conversation. 
There were a few minutes of silence, in 
which the boy was busily thinking. The 
expression of his thoughts was a most re- 
markable prophecy of the future: ‘‘ Smith, 
some day I'l! fight for you!” 
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Less than a score of years later he laid 
iown his life in defense of the rights of the 
race which Mr. Smith represented. 

It is fitting that the monument which 
perpetuates the heroism of Robert G. Shaw 
should stand as his perpetual memorial on 
the Common where this remarkable proph- 
ecy was uttered, and in the shadow of the 
State House in which Governor Andrew 
commissioned him to the command of the 
first regiment of colored men ever raised to 
assist in putting down the slaveholders’ 
rebellion—a commission to die at its head, 
leading the storming column at Fort Wag- 
ner, just after the colors had been placed 
upon the parapet. 

The inspiration which made him ready 
for this duty came to him day by day, 
through childhood and youth, in a home 
where the wrongs of the black race were 
constantly on the hearts of those whose 
influence formed his character, first in that 
home on Bowdoin Street, and later in New 
York. 

How strongly his father felt was best il- 
lustrated in his letter to General Gillmore. 
Soon after Shaw was killed at the head of 
his regiment of Negroes at Fort Wagner 
his face was recognized by General Hay- 
good, commanding the rebel forces, who 
said: ‘*I knew Colonel Shaw before the 
war and then esteemed him. Had he 
been in command of white troops I should 
have given him honorable buria). As it is, 
I shall bury him in the common trench 
with the Negroes who fell with him.’’ 

He was buried with them. A little later 
word game that the question of removing 
his remains was being considered. Colonel 
Shaw’s family at once put aside the instinc- 
tive longing to have him buried where loving 
hands could care for his last resting place, 
and the father wrote to General Gillmore 
asking that he forbid the desecration of his 
son’s grave, and to prevent the disturbance 
of his remains or those of the soldiers who 
were buried with him. A single sentence 
of his letter shows the spirit which filled 
the home: ‘*We hold,’’ said the proud 
father, ‘that a soldier’s most appropriate 
burial place is on the field where he has 
fallen.”’ 

pie ee ae 
WHAT I8 DR. GORDON'S NEW THE- 
ODIOY 


BY REV. HENRY A. STIMBON, D.D. 





I took up Dr. George A. Gordon’s new 
book on Immortality and the New Theodicy 
with some curiosity as to what new thing 
he might have to say upon a theme on 
which he gublished an elaborate and schol- 
arly book not long ago. The charm of his 
style, the genuineness of his scholarship 
and the sincerity and earnestness of his 
purpose make everything from his pen 
worth reading, but just why this theme 
again, was my question. The requirements 
of the Ingersoll lectureship would hard'y 
account for it in eo busy a man. 

The firat half of the volume is a very 
readable and comfortable elucidation of the 
main features of a doctrine held by a man 
assured of its truth, addressing those who 
also are not greatly troubled over it. The 
interest begins with the second half, where 
the ‘‘immortality”’ retires behind the ‘ the- 
odicy.’’. Here is the real reason for the 
being of the book. Here is the author’s 
message, It has been led up to in the 
quietest and most natural way, but it will 
be found by many of Dr. Gordon’s friends 
sufficiently startling. 
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It is introduced in the form of a brief 
discussion of ‘‘the various ideas of limita- 
tion that have been held concerning God’s 
interest in mankind.’’ What these are is 
not at once apparent, Limitations, i. e., de- 
termined bounds and prescribed methods 
in God’s dealing with men, we know, but 
where among Christians does one find 
‘ideas of limitation in God’s interest in 
mankind’? They may well be “ illogical,” 
if not much worse. Some obvious state- 
ments are made as to the insufficiency of 
‘bare Almightiness’ to constitute its pos- 
sessor an object of veneration, and as to 
‘consistent moralism”’’ beginning and end- 
ing in the supreme love. Anything less 
than “‘ philosophical loyalty to the absolute 
moralism of Jesus Christ’’ is swept out cf 
the field. So far there is surely nothing 
‘‘illogical’”’? with any of us. We are con- 
scious of no antagonisms, 

But here the real issue is declared. ‘It 
is usual to diecredit the view that holds to 
the unlimited moral interest of God in man- 
kind by applying to it the evil epithet of 
Universalism.’’ What? Universalism we 
know; it was not born yesterday, and it has 
not been hid in a corner. And ‘the un- 
limited moral interest of God in mankind”’ 
we thought we knew. It lies very close to 
the first conviction that established itself in 
our hearts when we were converted. Our 
belief in God’s ‘‘ moral interest’’ in us in- 
dividually was not distinct from our belief 
in God’s moral interest in all men. And 
whatever differences of theology may main- 
tain among us as to God’s method of deal- 
ing with mankind, as to his moral interest 
in mankind there is none. To call that the 
distinguishing possession of Universalism 
necessitates a use of the term which is 
unusual and peculiar. We hasten on to see 
what it is. We are assured that ‘‘ Univer- 
ealism is not raised as a question cf fact ''— 
about facts there may be endless array of 
testimony and discussion—it is far more 
important; it is a question of philosophy, 
and 2s such fundamental. Perhaps for this 
reason throughout the book there is no ref- 
erence to the teaching of Scripture. It is 
true, as is here said, that ‘‘ Universalism isa 
doctrine that has to do with matters of fact, 
that contends that, as a matter of fact, all 
men will finally be saved,’’ but it is also 
true that the ground upon which the Uni- 
versalists maintain this position is that 
upon “inquiry as to God’s disposition 
toward the human race”’ they ‘‘ conclude’’ 
that, as ‘‘he is a being absolutely good,”’ 
this final salvation of all men is ‘‘ the scope 
of his moral purpose.’’ This position once 
made sure as a philosophical conclusion, 
auy mere ‘‘question of fact’’ would be 
unimportant, and the application of the 
term Universalism fully justified. Whether 
the epithet is “‘evil’’ or not, it is intelli- 
gible. 

Three ‘‘ grand forms of limitation upon 
the moral interest of God in mankiod”’ 
which are “‘ illogical’? and deplorably op- 
posed to this teaching are indicated. They 
are: the Hebrew idea of ‘‘a remnant,” i. ¢., 
Isaiah’s proclamation that the unworthy 
nation shall be destroyed, the worthy rem 
nant alone shall be saved; the doctrine of 
election, given an interpretation which 
makes it ‘‘ eternally exclusive of faithina 
moral dei'y,’’ which it certainly never was; 
and the doctrine ¢f probation limited to this 
life. These three doctrines are diiven out 
of court, with no reference to the teachings 
of Revelation, on the authority of a © 
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clusion that they are a limitation of God’s 
interest in humanity. 

One cannot, of course, lay down his logic 
at this point. He must go on to the greater 
questions of sin and moral responsibility it- 
self, and ask whether or not the doctrines of 
man’s free will and of human guilt may not 
also be ‘‘ limitations upon God’s interest in 
humanity,” and therefore untrue. The au- 
thor realizes this and in dealing with these 
questions reaches the position which consti- 
tutes the fatal fallacy of the entire book. 

That man sins cannot be questioned, but 
[p. 100] ‘*it is in consequence of the irra- 
tionality that he has brought up with him 
from the snimal world.’’ Here is the root 
of the whole matter. A loving God can 
have but one purpose, to bring all men to 
himself—that is his ‘‘ determinism ”’; there 
is at least so much of truth in the doctrine 
of election. Man is found for a time resist- 
ing the divine persuasions. It is due to the 
‘irrationality ’’ that clings to him from the 
avimal world out of which he is emerging. 
It is ‘*simply a defect,” an ‘‘ entanglement 
cf the rational and the irrational in man 
which is the sore spot in the history of the 
race.” In other words, man is in proc- 
ess of evolution. He still retains some of the 
limitations of a lower stage of existence; he 
will in God’s plan by and by escape them all. 

This is surely important if true, Dr. 
Gordon says that ‘‘man brought up irra- 
tionality out of the animal world.’’ Is the 
animal world irrational? It is unrational 
certainly, but the essential principle of evo- 
lution is adaptation to environment, and 
the perfect reasonableness of its life in view 
of its surroundings and the part it has to 
play is the justification and condition of the 
continued existence of every animal, and 
this does not depend upon its place in the 
scale of being. It is as true of the amaba 
as of the ape, of the trilobite as of the tiger. 
The life of an animal is one long struggle 
for exact adaptation, a struggle so steadfast 
and undeviating that we decline to use the 
term reason in describing the mentality be- 
hind it; we call it instinct. 

The moment man appeared on the earth, 
no matter when or how, by as much as he 
was a map, i. ¢., a being with moral respon- 
sibility, he ceased to be an animal. He pos- 
sessed reason. His conduct could be “ irra- 
tional’’ and sinful. He could resist the 
divine persuasion, which no arimal can do. 
He could “bring up out of the animal 
world” nothing that the animal world does 
not possess. Man’s responsibility is his 
own, Whether or not ‘it damages the 
case for freedom,’’ this power was, most 
certainly, ‘‘ fastened upon him by his 
Maker,’’ if he had a Maker, no matter who 
that Maker may be or what our conception 
of the unlimited nature of his character and 
power. If our conception of God therefore 
does not permit such a possibility in his 
handiwork we have simply to modify our 
conception, for it is incorrect. Man is what 
he is for better or worse. 

Here is the difficulty with our author’s 
argument. He tells us a priori what would 
be ‘‘ illogical’’ in the creative work of God. 
The possibility of a creature of God contin- 
uing indefinitely in sin would be ‘ illogi- 
cal,’’ therefore it cannot be. The doctrine 
of universal salvation which is thus affirmed 
is at once confronted with the old difficulty 
that the freedom of the will becomes then 
only an illusion, and he answers: It looks 
80, but determinism is consistent with a 
moral universe, if it be understood as a 
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surrender to divine persuasion. Sooner or 
later aj] will surrender. Very well. How 
does that differ from Hobson’s choice? We 
have freedom only in name. 

To escape this he resorts to the plea, Man 
is essentially and permanently a reasonable 
being; no reasonable being would resist 
divine persuasion now or hereafter. As a 
matter of fact man does resist, therefore 
man in resisting is yielding to something 
not himself, i. e., to what he has ‘‘ brought 
up out of the animal world.’”’ He will out- 
grow this. When he does he will be per- 
suaded, and cease to sin and be saved. 
There is no intimation of difficulty about 
guilt and pardon, and character as affected 
by transgression, because the ‘‘sin’’ was 
the act of the “ animal’’ that now is left 
behind, and was never a part of humanity. 

Sin thus becomes at most simply child- 
ishness, the unreasoning and illogical ac- 
tion of an undeveloped and immature crea- 
ture. Hecomes into life with this inherited 
defect—inherited not from his human par- 
entege, but through that from an earlier 
animal ancestry. By and by he will become 
a man; then he will put away childish 
things. To seek to escape the charge of 
Universalism for this doctrine by saying 
that Universalism is merely a question of 
fact, while this is a question of philosophy, 
is an abuse of language. 

Oae wonders how Dr. Gordon fails to see 
that the war he describes is not in man but 
over man, By just so much as there is any 
war at all, according to his theory, it is the 
resistance of a hard-pressed, reasonable man 
to an external force. The heavier the 
pressure of the ‘animal,’ the surer our 
sympathy and God’s with the maa. The 
mere fact of the contest settles man’s moral 
character definitely. That he resists is his 
glory. He is ‘saved’? the moment the 
struggle begins, i.e., provided his Maker 
does not enter into some comp3ct like that 
of the Powers over Greece. He is from the 
outset on God’s side fighting God’s battle, 
and justice, as well as love, requires that 
God hasten to deliver him. Nothing is 
more ‘‘illogical’’ than that the contest 
should be allowed to last an hour. 

But, alas! such is not the conflict. Cor- 
science tells us each that not in the least 
conceivable degree is the struggle with any 
outside force. It is wholly within myself. 
I yield to temptation because I choose to do 
so, and it is I who yield. We all fight 
against God in our sinning, and we are the 
men who do the fighting. It is both illogical 
and untrue to shift the responsibility upon 
the missing link. It is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum to conclude, as our author does, 
a critical chapter with the statement that 
as the outcome of asound philosophy “ moral 
necessity and moral freedom will mean but 
different names for the same reality.”’ 

This teaching, whether intended or not, is 
pure and straight Universalism, leaving, 
however, the comfortable assurance that it 
rests upon a fallacy so patent that it must 
quickly work its own correction. It is diffi- 
cult not to believe that Dr. Gordon, scholar 
that he is and candid of mird, has been led 
whither he would not, by losing sight at a 
critical point, of a fundamental fact in the 
doctrine of evolution, which has betrayed 
him, That doctrine in its present state of 
imperfect elucidation is like Alexander 
the Coppersmitb, doing us all much harm. 
It would be reassuring to have our leaders 
of thought take us back to the teachi=gs of 
S>riptare. 
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SPRINGTIME IN WASHINGTON 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


A long, beautiful spring is nature’s gra- 
cious welcome to the new Administration. 
For two months the city has been in finest 
dres3 and gayest mood—first, velvety lawns 
and blossoming shrubs, now full foliage 
and everywhere a wealth of roses. The 
loss of 10,000 trees in last year’s storms is 
scarcely apparent. The broad, clean, shaded 
streets are a paradise to bicyclers, and their 
lines of twinkling lamps make torchlight 
processions every evening. The charming 
parks in the city, and the electric lines to 
the world of fields and woods out of town, 
lure everybody into the sweet air and sun- 
shine. On one of these enchanting morn- 
ings you may meet a handsome carriage, 
the footman and coachman wearing big red 
roses. You catch a glimpss of a delicate, 
sweet-faced lady with her lap full of flow- 
ers, It is Mrs. McKinley taking her morn- 
ing drive. Late in the afternoon you may 
encounter, on one of the country roads, the 
President, mounted on his big chestnut 
horse, taking a brief respite from the heavy 
responsibilities that are already pressing 
too hard upon him. Did he not adhere 
strictly to the rule, No business on Sunday, 
he would not hold out so well. 

Sight-seers and office-seekers sre staying 
on in @ most unprecedented fashion, and 
all bend their steps to the White House. 
Three afternoons each week the President 
comes to the east room and shakes hands 
with several hundred people as if he en- 
joyed it. Every week day morning, except 
Cabinet day, he spends in greeting con- 
gressmen and delegations from all over the 
country who have special appointments to 
urge. He is uniformly accessible, attentive 
and evidently desirous to do what is wise 
and right, not simply for his party but for 
the country. But already there are mutter- 
ings over long delays in appointments. 
Congress, convened for a special purpose, 
discusses the Cuban question rather than 
finance. Three times a recess has been 
taken by reason of death. The two brief 
messages sent to the Capitol from the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion have been for the relief of 
citizens suffering severe hardships. Uneasy 
lies the head that wears acrown. The Sen- 
ate shows no inclination to leave town. A 
prominent western senator says that he 
hopes to be free in September to join his 
family, who are in Europe, and'a New 
England senator says that he expects to be 
here till Ostober. A long heated term may 
shorten the debate; nothing else can be 
expected to do it, not even the threatened 
invasion of Coxey with a second army. 

With fine weather and everybody still in 
town society is almost as gay as in mid- 
winter. Afternoon teas are served on pi- 
azzas, and dinners have given place to 
garden parties and fetes, where dainty sum- 
mer gowns are in keeping with sbir-shape 
lawns and trellised vines. Often these affairs 
have a charitable motive, the Foundling’s 
Hospital or the Chi’dren’s Country Home, 
or a patriotic feature, as the celebration of 
Dolly Madison’s birthday by the Chapter of 
the D. A. R. named for her. Mrs. Hawley, 
wife of Senator Hawley, introduced Miss 
Clara Barton and the Countess Di Brazza 
to a large company of ladies at an afternoon 
tea this week. Their words about the 
American fund in aid of the Greek Red 
Cross were lost in the clatter of the cups 
and the chatter of the guests. At the First 
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Congregational Church next Sunday after- 
noon they will surely have a large and at- 
tentive audience. 

The social lions of the hour are the 
delegates to the International Postal Con- 
gress. Their sessions are held in the old 
Corcoran Art Gallery, are strictly private 
and are conducted in French. The rooms 
are said to be fine’y decorated and on the 
first day the delegates appeared in gorgeous 
array with their many orders and medals. 
The city respected their desire to be ex- 
clusive till it leaked out that the foreigners 
felt that they were seeing very little of the 
country or its capital. Immediately they 
were taken, by stereopticon, across the 
continent, and an excursion to Norfolk was 
made and another planned to Niagara. The 
President and Mrs. McKinley gave them a 
reception at the White House, they were 
entertained at a garden party at the British 
embassy, while ex Senator and Mrs. Brice 
closed their many festivities in their Wash- 
ingt-n home by giving them a reception. 
This congress meets but once in six years 
and has never before been here. 

Two anniversaries have recently been 
celebrated that have been for years the 
occasions of congratulation. On the day 
he was eighty-seven, Senator Morrill’s home 
was fragrant with flowers brought and sent 
by his many friends, and the President him- 
self came over to shake hands with the 
Nestor of the Senate. A few days later 
the Secretary of State passed his seventy- 
fourth birthday, and his large white marble 
house was thronged with guests, 

Ex- Postmaster General King, a contem- 
porary of Senator Morrill, has just passed 
away. For nearly sixty years he had been 
identified with the best interests of the 
capital. He was the only one who ever 
passed from the lowest clerkship to the 
highest cffice in the post office department, 
and this was before the days of civil service. 
He was Postmaster General under Buchanan. 
Though a Democrat, he was asked by Pres- 
ident Lincoln to be one cf a board of three 
to carry out the provisions of the Emanci- 
pation Act in the- District. He was secre- 
tary of the Washington Monument Associa- 
tion, and labored for years to induce Con- 
gress to order the device known as the pen- 
alty envelope, by which thousands of dol- 
lars have been saved to the Government. 
Many of the older residents of the District 
recall Mr. and Mrs. King’s literary evenings. 
For several years these fortnightly Saturday 
evenings were the literary feature of the 
city. Men and women whose names are 
famous read, talked or sang in the wide, 
low ceiled parlors of Mr. King’s old fash- 
ioned home. The 100th and final meeting 
occurred thirteen years ago. 

A citizen of the District and of Alaska, 
which means no citizenship at all, has been 
presiding over the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly. Dr. Sheldon Jackson is a great 
favorite here. We all know about his In- 
dians and reindeer and are glad that the as- 
sembly had a practical missionary as its 
moderator. While he has been away Rev. 
Mr. Puddefoot has been here talking to the 
Christian Endeavorers and filling Dr. New- 
man’s pulpit while the latter was address- 
ing the students of the University of Vir- 
ginia at Charlottesville. The theological 
department of Howard University is just 
graduating six young men. Secretary Bliss 
has promised to make some parting remarks 
to them. The President has consented to 
give the diplomas at the Commencement of 
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the National Law School on the 3lst. He 
will attend the memorial services at Ar- 
lington in the morning. The grounds 
there were never more beautiful than now. 
Ex Secretary Lamont ordered some large 
tablets placed in the hall of the mansion. 
One gives the history of the estate previous 
to the war, and the otber tells why it has 
become one of the most sacred spots in the 
custody of the nation. 

With the President and his Cabinet, the 
justices and diplomats who went to New 
York ov Grant Day was a large detachment 
of United States troops from Fort Meyer 
and the barracks. They have just returned, 
having marched the 250 miles from New 
York city home. Much of the way is over 
historic ground. Not since the days of 
the Revo'ution have United States troops 
marched over the road from Princeton to 
Trenton. They were greeted all along the 
route with patriotic demonstrations, 

The National Geographic Society have 
just had their annual outing, going to Ma- 
nassas Gap through territory that was fought 
over again and again during the Civil War. 
From Monterey Mountain we looked off 
into the beautiful valley of the Shenandoah. 
Its smiling fields and sturdy forests gave no 
token of the disappointing battles, fierce 
raids and dreadful havoc wrought a genera- 
tion ago. Yet as we stood there and peered 
into the summer haze for the outlines of far- 
away mouatains and valleys did we see 
only drifting cloud shadows or were the 
ghostly armies of Patterson and Johnston, 
of Banks and Stonewall Jackson, of Sheri- 
dan and Early still sweeping over that fair 
country for which they had contended so 
bravely? 

Washington, May 28. 








ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF BRITISH 
OONGREGATIONALISTS 


A LARGE, ENTHUSIASTIC AND PROFITABLE 
GATHERING 


The outstanding feature of the sixty-fifch 
annual assembly of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales in London, May 10-14, 
was the address of the chairman, Dr. C. A. 
Berry, on Congregational Churchmansbip— 
Its Principles, Privileges and Obligations. 
America discovered Dr. Berry and he bas 
more than fulfilled the high expectations ex- 
cited by the invitation to succeed H. W. 
Beecher. Dr. Parker expressed the feeling of 
those most capable of judging when he de- 
clared that the address shows that the mantle 
of Dr. Dale has fallen upon Dr. Berry. Dr. 
John Brown characteriz3d the presidential 
deliverance as a noble manifesto of Congrega- 
tional church principles and a faithfal utter- 
ance of some things that needed very much 
to be said. Dr. Rogers is thankful for the 
term Congregational churchmanship. We 
have, he says, been at aloss for one. ‘“* None 
of us like ‘denominationalism’; there is 
only one word I like less—‘ undenomination- 
alism.’’’ In the same speech Dr. Rogers said 
he is not so much alarmed by the spread of 
sacerdotalism or thoughtful, reverent agnos- 
ticism as by ‘the spirit of cold, worldly in- 
difference abroad everywhere.’’ The old war- 
rior, whose prodigious vigor and fertility are 
a perpetual surprise, also opined that the fads 
and fancies of Christians hinder Christian 
work to an unsuspected extent. 

The leaders of the denomination (if tbat 
term may still be used) launched upon the 
assembly a scheme of church extension for 
London and otber populous centers, Al- 
theugh over £100,000 of the £300,000 raised 
sixteen years ago in celebration of the union’s 
jubilee was devoted to church extension, 
Congregationalists in their provision of 
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church accommodation are not keeping pace 
with the increase of population and are fall- 
ing behind some other communions. The 
present aim is to raise a fund of not less than 
£100,000. Local efforts have recently realized 
about £10,000, and while it would probably be 
a long time before contributions to a central 
fund amounted to £100,000, the aggregate of 
local funds will doubtless soon reach th's 
figure. 

The recently inaugurated forward move- 
ment of the Church Aid Society has been 
fairly well maintained. Ministerial stipends 
which might have sunk as low as £40 per an- 
num have, by grants amounting to £3,648 
(£1,162 more than last year), been maintained 
at a minimum of £80 in England and £70 in 
Wales. The reading of a pathetic letter from 
one brother, who has to feed eight and clothe 
ten on thirty shillings a week, and has not 
bought a new book or suit of clothes for five 
years, justified the remark, “It is time we 
translated into action this dcctrins of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, about which we have talked 
so much and which we have practiced so 
little.’’ . 

Much interest was manifested in the discus- 
sion of international arbitration. A tribute 
to President Cleveland and Mr. Olney, Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Julian Pauncafote, for their 
earnest efforts, and the expression of confi- 
dence that the fraternal sentim snt which pre- 
vails on both sides will yet eventuate in a 
treaty, were alike warmly applauded. Rev. 
J. Bernald Snell, one of our coming men, 
speaking on the education question, declared 
that when the Irishmen needlessly swelled 
the government majority they severed them- 
selves from liberalism, and Mr. Davitt’s ac- 
tion made the severance complete and fioal 
This statement met with pronounced ap- 
plause. It would be impossible to exagger- 
ate the disappointmert on this side at the re- 
jection of the treaty. 

Strong feeling was aroused by the resolu- 
tion, carried with enthusiastic unanimity, re- 
gretting the excessive consideration shown 
by the Powers toward ‘the barbarous Turk- 
ish empire.’’ Congregationalists, Free Church- 
m3n generally, and many Episcopalians, 
mourn and chafe under their inability to do 
more than thus verbally express their feeling. 
They feel that Lord Salisbury has brought 
the nation to shame and disgrace. A refer- 
ence to his “ lack of earnestness and diplo- 
matic incapacity ’’ was promptly cheered, aud 
the suggestion that the forty shells, ‘‘ mostly 
British,’ dropped on Crete should have been 
dropped on Constantinople was enthusiastic. 
ally indorsed. ‘The net result of Tory ru'e,”’ 
said one speaker, ‘‘is that Great Britain has 
suuk to the level of a Turkish policeman.” 
Happily this humiliation cannot last much 
longer; England will resume her old heroic 
policy and become once more the champion 
of oppressed and strugyling peoples. 

The education resolution declined to accept 
the new act as in any measure a settlement of 
the future position of denominational schools 
as part of our national school system, and in- 
structed the union executive to confer with 
the executives of all Free Churches with a 
view to united action. This passing of reso- 
lutions seems fruitless work, but, as Mr. 
Snell remarked, it is impossible to overesti- 
mate the importance of national education, 
and it is necessary to register again and again 
the unchanging opposition of Free Church- 
men to the pro-clerical policy of the present 
Government, While there are half a million 
more children in voluntary than in board 
schools, it was conclusively shown that where 
parents can exercise choice they prefer the 
latter. One thousand voluntary schools have 
not a single voluntary subscription, and the 
Government subsidy of £620,000 is eure to in- 
crease the number. The nation mainly sup- 
ports the voluntary schools, and the clerics 
wholly manage them. 

It was generally regretted that, whilst dele- 
gates were present from Scotland, Ireland, 
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Australia and the cape, the United States 
were not represented, unfortunately neither 
Dr. C. R. Palmer nor Dr. F. E. Clark being 
ab‘e to attend. The Congregational Union of 
Victoria, N. S. W., was represented by Dr. 
Liewellyn Bevan, whose pastorate at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, is 
doubtless remembered. Returning with a 
profusion of patriarchal white locks, though 
only fif:y-three, he brings good account of the 
Congregational churches at the antipodes. 

The City Temple was crammed from floor 
to roof at the special demonstration to cele- 
brate the queen’s diamond year and to give 
thanks for the progress of civil and religious 
liberty during her reign. Dr. Rogers, the old- 
est ex chairman of the Congregational Union 
engaged in pastoral service, presided, and in 
a vivacious speech contrasted the depressed 
and cowed feeling that marked the reign of 
William IV. with the brightness, exhilara- 
tion, confidence and joy which have charac- 
terized the Victorian era. Dr. Berry, discuss- 
ing notable religious movements of the reign, 
thanked God for the work of the men often 
unwortbily sneered at as higher critics. At 
the end of the queen’s reign the Bible is a 
more real, more credible book than it was at 
the beginning. Dr. Mackennal traced the de- 
velopment of the social idea, showing how 
the Christian socialism of today has grown 
out of the individualism—which was essen- 
tially humane—of fifty years ago. His bonmot, 
‘Though the Tories have cften been accused 
of stealing the clothes of the Whigs, they 
never appear in a new suit,’’ was greatly en- 
joyed. Witty, satirical and epigrammatic, 
Augustine Birrell, M.P., author of Obiter 
Dicta, showed the loyalty of the Free 
Churches to the Hanoverian dynasty. Hie n- 
e'dentally referred to certain Avglicans as 
anxious to be recognized by somebody. 
‘* What they wish acknowledged is not their 
Christianity, but their orders’’ Dr, Parker 
draw pen portraits of Congregational pastors 
and teachers in the early part of the reign. 
Enthusiastic demonstrations at the beginning 
and cl se of his speech showed that his pop- 
ularity with the multitude grows. As a feat 
of oratory bis was the speech of the evening. 
Dr. Parker’s paraphrase of Ebenezer Elliott's 
‘‘When wilt thou save the people?” electri- 
fied the assembly: 


When wilt thou save the emperors? 
O God of justice, when? 

When wilt thou crush the sultan, 
And avenge the souls of men? 





At the young people’s conversazione stimu- 
lating addresses were delivered. Advantage 
is taken of this popular gathering to quicken 
the Congregational sentiment of the young 
men and women in the churches and to en- 
thuse them with fresh zal for their Free 
Church principles. 

One of the most exciting parts of the pro- 
ceedings is the election of chairman for the 
following year. He is balloted for without 
previous nomination (except in the newspa- 
pers) and a two-thirds’ majority is necessary 
to election, second and third ballots some- 
times being necessary. This year Rev. Al- 
fred Rowland, B.A, LL.B, at first ballot 
received 507 out of 773 votes. Son of a Con- 
gregational minister, he is an able preacher 
and devoted pastor of a strong church in the 
north London suburb of Crouch End, where 
he has spent the most of his thirty years in 
the ministry, 

The meetings close] with an assembly in 
the Memorial Hall on the Friday morning for 
worship and communion. The reading of a 
paper on the Presence and Prerogative of 
Christ Among His People was followed by 
discussion maintained at a high spiritual 
level, the final act being participation in the 
Lord’s Supper. The bope expressed by Dr. 
Berry at the outset of the meetings—that the 
brethren might find rest in fellowship, stimu- 
lus io dis-ussion, assistance in conncil, and 
above all fresh quickenirg and inspiration in 
common prayer—was fully realized. 

ALBION. 
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In and Around Chicago 


English Visitors 

Chicago has been made glad, and Union Park 
Church especially so, by the visit of Rev. 
Richard Lovett and his wife of London. He 
is one of the secretaries of the London Tract 
Society and an author of repute, and, as his 
sermon Sunday morning in the Union Park 
Church proved, a preacher of unusual attract- 
iveness. Both Mr. and Mrs. Lovett are charm. 
ing companions and as guests of Dr. Noble 
were permitted to make the acquaintance of 
quite a number of Chicago people. The few 
words which the ministers in their meeting 
Monday morning heard from Mr. Lovett made 
them anxious to see and hear him again. His 
stay was altogether too short. He sails for 
England June 2. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The subject under discussion, the training 
of Germans for ministerial service among 
their countrymen, drew a larger attendance 
than usual. Dr. D. F. Fox, the brilliant pas- 
tor of the California Avenue Church and the 
son of an Indiana German minister now over 
eighty years of age, Dr. Eversz, Rev. Carl 
Hess of Iowa, Professors Curtiss and Scott 
and others spoke. It was stated, and was not 
denied, that our English-speaking schools 
cannot secure the German boss even if they 
desire, that if secured they cannot be retained 
for service among Germans, and that for the 
first and second generations the language is a 
barrier to work among Germans unless one 
be educated in their language. All this was 
preparatory to the main purpose of the meet- 
ing, viz., to draw attention to the work which 
Wilton German English College, situated at 
Wilton Junction in eastern Iowa, is doing for 
German youth ard to its present pressing 
needs, The college has an academic, a colle- 
giate, a commercial, a normal and a musical 
department. Instruction is given both in 
English and German. Young men are not 
trained away from their native tongue nor 
from the traditions of the Fatherland. When 
they leave this school they do not find it easier 
to speak English than German, as is so often 
the case with graduates of other schools. 
Graduates from the academic department are 
ready to enter the German department of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, where they 
are fitted to enter upon the evangelizing serv- 
ice among their countrymen which has now 
become so pressing. The college at Wilton 
has made a good start. The inhabitants of 
the town have given generously toit. Butit 
needs an endowment of not less than $100,000, 
and to meet bills now overdue $5,000. Toward 
the latter sum about $2,000 have been pledged 
provided the rest is obtained by the middle of 
June. This debt has come from the fact that 
the Education Society could not furnish its 
accustomed aid, and that extra repairs on the 
buildings could not bedeferred. Inseventeen 
academies the Education Society aids twenty- 
five young men who have the ministry in 
view. In Wilton Academy there are twenty- 
three young men anxious to.enter the minis- 
try. Unless aid is obtained at once it would 
seem as if the college could rot continue its 
work. It is the only institution of its kind 
under the care of Congregationalists, and is 
doing for the sons of Germans what other 
Western colleges have been doing for the sons 
of our English-speaking population. Rev. 
M. E. Eversz, D. D., the president, may be 
addressed for further particulars at Chicago. 


Departure of Dr. J. G. Johnson 

No man has gone from Chicago in recent 
years more regretted by his brethren in the 
ministry and by all who have in apy way been 
associated with him than Dr. Johnson, until 
this month pastor of the New England 
Church. The council called to advise with 
regard to his dismission met by adjournment 
in the Sherman House immediately after the 
Ministers’ Meeting last Monday, to adopt the 


minute which a committee of five had been 
appointed to prepare. The minute, which 
was more elaborate than is usual, gave high 
praise to the retiring pastor, and commended 
him in the warmest terms to the churches 
as an able, faithful, scholarly and attractive 
preacher. It recognized also the noble service 
which the church has rendered all our institu- 
tions of benevolence and learning through its 
generous and constant gifts, and sympathized 
with it in the difficulty it finds in solving the 
new problems with which it is confronted. It 
expressed the hope that a way will be found 
to set aside present difficulties, and under 
another pastorate to continue the honorable 
history the church has already made. Nor 
did it fail to call attention to the financial 
burdens which are resting upon all our 
churches, and to suggest that their pressure 
on the New England Church should be re- 
garded neither as a surprise nor as a cause 
of discouragement. 
Sunday Desecration 

This has been increasing every year since 
the World’s Fair. The decision of the di- 
rectors to open the gates on Sunday, though 
not a source of pecuniary profit to the fair, 
has been followed by a steady decline in rev- 
erence for the day. Last Sunday the sanc- 
tity of the day received a blow from the 
mayor of the city from which it will not soon 
recover. Onthat day came the annual bicycle 
run, in which 6,000 wheelmen were said to 
have taken part. There were thirty: four clubs 
with a membership of 3,209 in line. They 
ran for a prize, and Mayor Harrison with his 
escort led the race. The wheelmen managed 
to pass the First Church just as the Sunday 
school at the close of the morning service was 
gathering, and to be in Union Park in time to 
reduce the ordinary attendance in the Sunday 
school of the Union Park Church by one- 
third. This open disregard of the principles 
of the Christian people of the city by its chief 
officer will not add to his reputation, nor to 
the confidence which multitudes would like 
to cherish in him as mayor. 


Church Dedication 

Sunday was a joyful day for the Grossdale 
people, for it witnessed the dedication to 
the service of God of a little building 48 x 70 
feet, containing all needfal rooms for Chris- 
tian work, and costing a little less than $5,000. 
A year ago Rev. G. H. Grannis entered the 
field, with the promise of support by the IIli- 
nois Home Missionary Society. There was 
neither church nor building. Working quietly 
and earnestly, Mr. Grannis succeeded in or- 
ganizing a church which now numbers forty- 
three persons, and in securing lots from real 
estate owners and contributions from them, 
the people and neighboring churches, till the 
present building stands complete and free from 
debt. There were three services Sunday, Dr. 
Tompkins preaching in the morning, Dr. H. A. 
Bushnell in the afternoon, and Dr. A. R. 
Thain in the evening. Collections for last 
bills were taken at each of these services. 
The Building S>ciety has given $1,000 toward 
the new house. 


Honor to Bishop Merrill 

For several months the bishop’s friends 
have been arranging for some sort of recogni- 
tion of his twenty-fifth anniversary as presid- 
ing officer in the Methodist Church. This rec- 
ognition was given at a banquet in the Palmer 
House Monday evening, May 24. Plates were 
set for 250 guests. A solid silver cup, properly 
inscribed,was presented, followed by addresses 
from Bishop Ninde, Rev. W. H. Holmes, F. P. 
Crandon, Esq., Editor Berry and Rev. Dr.C. J. 
Little. The reply of the bishop was modest, 
yet confident. He said that he hopes yet to 
see an income of $50,000 a year from the Metho- 
dist Churches of Chicago for missionary pur- 
poses, a large endowment for Wesley Hospital, 
a Methodist O'd People’s Home and an Epis- 


copal residence. Monday noon the bishop 
preached a sermon. 


Iliness of Pasters 

Several pastors have been laid aside by ill- 
ness the last three or four weeks. Dr. Gun- 
saulus has not been in his pulpit since his 
visit to New York nearly a month ago. He 
has been suffering from malarial rheumatism, 
but is now on the road torecovery. Dr. Good- 
win has also been laid aside by something like 
the grip for about the same length of time as 
Dr. Gunsaulus. He hopes this week to go 
out of the city for a short rest. Dr. Moses 
Smith of Glencoe has been prevented from 
preaching for more than three months by an 
operation for cataract on one of his eyes. 


Progress of the Y. [". C. A. . 

The thirty-ninth anniversary of the Chicago 
Association was observed at the Palmer House 
Tuesday evening, May 25. The chief address 
was by John R. Mott, who has been so suc- 
cessful in his labors among the students of 
our colleges. He denied that infidelity exists 
to any considerable extent in the colleges and 
called attention to the great and growing in- 
terest which students are taking in the college 
work of the Y. M. C. A. The extent of the 
operations of the association here may be es- 
timated from the fact that the managers ask 
for an endowment of $350,000. Large as this 
sum in the aggregate seems to be, there is 
little doubt that in the course of a few years 
it will be obtained. 


The Golden Wedding of a Veteran Minister 

In the little village of Roscoe, I11., not far 
from the Wisconsin line, lives Rev. S. W- 
Eaton, for ten years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church. From 1846 to 1886, with the 
exception of service as chaplain of the Sev- 
enth Regiment in the Iron Brigade of Wisvon- 
sin in the Army of the Potomac, he was pas- 
tor of the church in Lancaster, Wis. He 
graduated at Yale in 1842, studied theology at 
Yale, Andover and New York. He was mar- 
ried to Catherine E. Demarest of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., May 20, 1847. Their four sons, among 
them President Eaton of Beloit, have all won 
distinction in their respective fields of labor. 
Two are physiciaus, one in Des Moines, Io., 
another in Boston, Mass., a third is the well- 
known missionary in Mexico. That the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the marriage of such a 
man as Mr. Eaton should be observed with 
more than ordinary interest was a foregone 
conclusion. Addresses were made by ex-Gov- 
ernor Ryland of Wisconsin, who brought a 
bag of gold as a testimonial from the Lan- 
caster church; by Rev. G. B. Hubbard, a class- 
mate at Yale; by Professor Emerson of Beloit ; 
and by the sons of the venerable man who 
with broken words expressed their gratitude 
for the training they had received in the ideal 
home of their honored parents. Very tender 
were the words of Mr. Eaton in reply as he 
referred to “those little boys, how I should 
like to see them again in their jackets!” to 
the “Indian summer of life,’ and to the 
‘home eternal.’’ There were gifts from the 
Roscoe church, as well as from other friends, 
and many letters from distinguished men who 
could not be present. Mr. and Mrs. Eaton 
are not yet old. They have in them many 
years of service and are as youthful in their 
sympathies asever. [t may be permitted the 
writer to add a personal tribute of affection 
for one whom he first met as chaplain in the 
army and learned to honor there as a man 
honored by the soldiers for his dignity of char- 
acter, his devotion to their interests, his fear- 
lessness in the presence cf danger, the purity 
of bis life and the genuineness of his piety. 
Few men have filled half a century with 
greater usefulness than Mr. and Mrs. Eaton. 
Long may they be spared to those that love 
them. 


Chicago, May 29 FRANKLIN 
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The Home 
A JUNE THANKSGIVING 


BY CLINTON SOOLLARD 





Still does this wondrous sphere 
Move with divine accord, 
Then let our hearts revere 
Its Liege and Lord— 


The shaper of the days 
For love’s supreme increase, 
Whose earth-transcending ways 
Are paved with peace! 


Lo! how the manifold 

Green growth of flowering things, 
Creatures that creep the mold, 

Or soar on wings— 


All gracious loveliness, 
Beauty of hue and line— 

Are of his will to bless 
The sovereign sign! 


Voice of the vasts of air, 
Voice of the depths of sea, 

Thanksgiving everywhere 
Be unto thee! 


en 


The action of Cambridge University in 
refusing to give degrees to women seems to 
be a setback for the higher education. A 
not unnatural impression prevails, espe- 
cially among women themselves, that one 
of the great universities is resisting a meas- 
ure of simple justice to feminine students, 
But the Evglishmen who oppose the admis 
sion of women to full membership in Cam- 
bridge disclaim opposition to college training 
for girls or even to co education. Cambridge 
has not refused English women the use of 
her libraries and apparatus, though her un- 
dergraduates have given decidedly rowdy- 
ish notice that their sisters are not wei- 
come. She has only refused to confer a 
degree in place of the certificate of having 
passed a tripos examination, Unquestion- 
ably the admission of women would pro- 
foundly affect the unique character of the 
university, not only necessitating changes 
in the courses of study, but in tradition, 
spirit, discipline and social organization. 
If the fashion of our American Cambridge, 
where the woman’s college stands side by 
side with the men’s, each conferring its 
own equivalent degrees, were adopted by 
the elder English sister there would be no 
occasion for complaints and jealousies, 


The dedication of a monument to the 
memory of Stephen Girard, on the one hun- 
dred and forty-seventh anniversary of his 
birth and the fiftieth of Girard College, has 
a significance which will hardly be recog- 
nized, perhaps, outside of Philadelphia, but 
which requires more than a passing notice 
from all home lovers and students of the 
training of boys. The existence of sucha 
school, for it is a college in the American 
sense of the word only in name, may ac- 
count in part for the well-known reputation 
of Philadelphia as a city of homes, Over 
2,500 alumni and students were in line, 
every one a foster child of the childless mer- 
chant who gave his fortune to make a home 
for fatherless boys. The wisdom of the 
management is shown by the enthusiasm 
of the graduates for their aJma mater and 
by their exceptional success in life. The 
orphan boys are taken young, carefully 
watched and sifted, under influences which 
are thoroughly Christian though not at all 
sectarian, and prepared to become practical 
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business men as well as heads of families. 
This recognition of the boy as potential cit- 
izen, husband and father, to which we made 
reference in a recent paragraph, has no- 
where been better justified by results than 
in Girard College. 


Two women who had escaped from the 
city for an afternoon were carefully picking 
their way over rocky uplands and through 
wood tangles, and at the same time trying, 
with hands full of flowers, to hold up their 
gowns. Neither rides a wheel or plays golf 
or expects to spend a summer vacation 
climbing in the mountains, and conse- 
quently neither had provided herself with 
the costume already recognized as conven- 
tional and comfortable for these enjoy- 
ments, It occurred to both of these wood 
wanderers that they were as much entitled 
to suitable gowns for their rambles as if 
they could afford the more expensive pleas- 
ures, and they went home with the resolve 
to shorten by several inches a half-worn 
skirt for this purpose. Another consola- 
tion for the woman without a wheel, be- 
sides those which Miss Tolman mentions 
in her article this week, would be an outing 
suit giving the same freedom and comfort 
that the bicycle rider enjoys. It is here 
that the wheelwoman has the advantage of 
her less fortunate sister. She expects, and 
is expected, to be suitably gowned for the 
sport in which she engages. But dressed 
in comfortable shoes, loose clothes and 
short skirts a woman who enjoys walking 
has no reason to envy her friends on wheels, 


REAL AND PRETENDED IDEALS 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


Although this subject has been pressed 
home more than once to every reader of 
these lines, few of us, after all, fully appre- 
ciate the molding influence which our 
ideals, rather than our spoken words, have 
in our homes. We all know women who 
pretend that they would rather have their 
children Christians than anything else, yet 
who deliberately encourage them in world- 
liness and all sorts of surface accomplish. 
ments before spirituality. In acertain Chris- 
tian household, for example, the mother 
entertained in her soul a feeling that men 
could not be as pure-minded and as good as 
girls. 

‘*You can’t make mollycoddles of your 
boys,” she said to friends in private, “A 
man has got to know the world. He has 
got to sow some wild oats or he can never 
take his place among men,” 

That mother died of a broken heart. One 
of her sons is a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, shut out from all decent households; 
two others died from their excesses; afourth 
was saved only by the efforts of a devoted 
minister. She said to her children, ‘‘ Go to 
church, read the Bible, love whatsoever 
things are honest, puré and of good report, 
and practice them.’’ Her heart said: ‘I 
know you cannot be very good and I don’t 
expect it. Neither does the world. You 
will have to sin a little and we will all wink 
at it, but you must not go too far, You 
must end as respectable men.”’ 

It was her heart and not her tongue which 
had the molding influence. One thinks of 
Emerson’s, ‘* How can I hear what you say 
when what you are is thundering so in my 
ears?”’ 

An ideal of absolute purity, charity, un- 
selfishness must be preached to our chil- 
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dren, and the mother, the father, the pastor 
must all believe in it to their soul’s core, 
and leng and labor for its realization. It 
will probably never in this world be quite 
attained, but let the ideal never, even in 
thought, be lowered. 

Beware how you laugh at a child who 
tells you of a ‘good time”? which to you 
seems tame and insipid. Many a youngster 
is given a distaste for simple joys and a 
hunger for the artificial and the sensational 
becauss his elders made fun of his expres- 
sions of pleasure at a trifle. 

Conversely, let us express our own delight 
in the simp’e and the true, ‘‘ What a lovely 
evening we are having at home together! 
To have Mary and Tom to play for us and 
papa to read a good story and a poem is 
worth more than the most thrilling melo- 
drama that was ever acted.’”’ Or, “ How 
good you have been all this afternoon. 
You have made your father and me very 
happy. What a nice day we have had! Let 
us have another as soon as we can,”’ 

A right ideal of a truly good time is some- 
thing which half of even our good people 
do not possess. 

The ideal gentleman is another object 
which too many of us fail to make plain to 
our children, He is, perhaps, a harder 
creature to find than the ideal lady. Some- 
times the master of the house impersonates 
him admirably. Without casting any re- 
flections upon him, in case he falls short in 
certain particulars, it may be wise to refer 
from time to time to other men, 

‘* How beautifully Dr. Blank spoke this 
evening! His language is always refined 
and expressive. If I could use the English 
tongue as he does it would make me very 
happy. One cannot imagine him swearing 
or using coarse slang.”’ 

‘*Mr. Smith is a perfect gentleman. He 
is never seen twirling a cane along the 
street, or holding a cigar off, with an air of 
‘See how graceful and fashionable I am!’ 
He does not smoke nor try to ‘ show off’ in 
aby way. Heis a man through and through, 
a thinking, noble man, He never does 
things just because others do. He thinks 
everything out for himself, and tries to do 
what is right, without regard to other 
people,” 

Perhaps it is not an extravagant state- 
ment to say that, if our boys knew just 
what a Christian gentleman is, but a small 
proportion of them would go astray. They 
have too often nothing adequate to aim at, 
no proper standard upon which to model 
themselves. Again, they think they are 
‘*having fun” when they are really having 
a disagreeable time, which they often have 
to become inured to in order to like it. 
They aim to be like rowdies, or semi-row- 
dies, because they see no real gentlemen; 
they drink and smoke and gamble, because 
they have not been taught the joy of higher 
pleasures—and this often when they come 
from homes where the pretended ideals are 
high, but the real ones, hid from sight but 
none the less effective, are low and mean. 


—_—————pS—_— 


Of all mistakes in family government one of 
the greatest is to convert the father into an 
ogre. Any woman who respects herself and 
is fair to her husband will maintain proper 
authority ever her children without calling in 
the father’s heavier discipline. He has, nat- 
urally, his own share, but he ought to have 
some of the love and familiar companionship 
of his children also, which he never will have 
if he is held up tothem as a terror.—Childhood. 
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A GENEROUS LITERARY DIST 
FOR OUR OHILDREN 


BY REBECCA PERLEY REED 


It is the day of grace when we sigh over 
our wealth of literary blessing. Since we 
are yet subject to the limitations of time, 
we must of necessity suffer loss because of 
inability to assimilate the multifarious vi- 
ands spread before us. History ‘‘ makes”’ 
so rapidly that we cannot keep pace there- 
with. Science drops its time-honored theo- 
ries before the blaz3 of new discovery. Re- 
ligious truth glows with intenser light and 
life under fresher and more spiritual inter- 
pretations, Even our ten-cent monthlies 
discuss the most profound and serious prob- 
lems. Fiction has become fact, and fact 
proves ‘‘stranger than fiction.’?’ So much 
for the surfeit of intellectual fare that is 
now spread for men and women. 

How is it with the children in this same 
day of literary grace? For them as for 
their elders the menu of the present con- 
trasts strongly with that of a century gone. 
Wise men and women regret the variety and 
superfluous confections of the children’s 
table and wish that the fare were simpler 
and stronger. 

Is it then true that the ‘“‘old times’’ were 
the better for the young folk—the days 
when Pope’s Iliad and Gulliver’s Travels 
were ‘rolled as a sweet morsel under their 
tongues?’’ Where are the lads who filch 
the treasure of books between the flashes 
of the pine knots or stretched before the 
blaze of a grandsire’s wide mouthed fire- 
place? Not here and now. Our boys read 
in the blaza of electric lights, in railway 
carriages, surrounded by the harmonious 
lights and shades of beautifully appointed 
homes. Attractive books jostle each other 
at their very elbows. Yet, albeit ‘‘ wisdom’s 
ways’’ are made such ‘‘ ways of pleasant- 
ness,’”’ are we not sometimes unjust in our 
judgments of nineteenth century boys and 
girls? Is it quite fair to facts when some 
writer suggests that because Walter Scott 
at ten years of age delightedly lost himself 
in Percy’s Reliques he would have suffered 
intellectual anwmia had the ‘pap rag” of 
‘*the pretty story that has caused the sale 
of an infinite number of velveteen knicker- 
bockers and broad lace collars’’ been pre- 
sented instead for his perusal? 

That Little Lord Fauntleroy inaugu- 
rated the reign of velvet suits and large 
collars indicates possibly, not merely, his 
ability to set a fashion. This were indeed 
a pitiful garland wherewith to crown his 
charming curls. The reign of velvet suits 
was but a picturesque index of the grip of 
little Cedric upon the world of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s readers. Truth to say, the heart of 
the public’s tribute was to something which 
lay beneath the broad lace collar. It recog- 
nized the evolution of the kingdom of 
heaven in the character of a nineteenth cen- 
tury boy, and although the setting of his 
stery be uncommon—even unnatural—its 
motive and development are reasonable and 
legitimate. Is it fair to miss the real moral 
force of this story, which may more health- 
fully stimulate the boy who reads it than 
Percy’s Reliques? 

Undoubtedly the children of our day are 
in danger from over-sweetening and lack of 
strength in their mental pabulum. They 
must be trained to that vigorous exercise of 
faculty which makes for real manhood and 
womanhood. Nevertheless, we have no 
right to predicate for all the possible power 
cf assimilation existing in the individual. 
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Alexander Pope declared Waller, Spenser 
and Dryden his favorite poets before he 
was twelve years old. This is a brave tale 
to tell of a boy who was then, and after- 
ward, precocious, but Jimmy Brown and 
Johnny Smith and 999 other lads, con- 
demned to this diet through their first dec- 
ade, would have “‘cut short all intermis- 
siop,’’ and thrown themselves desperately 
out of literature altogether. Mercifully for 
such, Gulliver and Walter Scott, Tom 
Brown at Rugby and Robinson Crusoe stand 
as a blessed alternative to such a desperate 
course, not to mention the delights of Haw- 
thorne’s Tanglewood Tales and Wonder 
Book, 

Is it true that we should approve semi- 
starvation for our children in the matter of 
books, because, forsooth, Abraham -Lir- 
coln and Henry Wi!'son, with many another 
rail splitter’s and shoemaker’s boy, devel- 
oped statesmanship and leadership in the 
atmosphere of half a dcz2n dog-eared vo!- 
umes? We must contrast these phenom- 
enal lads with the 999 young Smiths and 
Browns who have developed a mediocrity 
of which the world has never heard, and 
anything but statesmanship and leadersbip, 
to its betterment. Partly because of their 
healthy though scanty fare, but also be- 
cause the will was strong within them to 
assimilate everything that heart and brain 
could use for growth, do the great men of 
the world stand out from the rank and file 
of the inconspicuous. Not because of, but 
in spite of, literary limitation do such men 
frequently develop. 

It is the year of grace one thousand, eight 
hundred and ninety seven. Not only men 
but nations are settling quarrels by arbi- 
tration instead of by butchery. The ad- 
vance of Christianity is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in such a movement. Should 
not the choice of our children’s books take 
color from the advanced social outlook? 
Is it heresy to relegate the Iliad and the 
Tale of Troy to a second place in their li- 
brary? Does the martial atmosphere of 
simple brute force suffice for healthful ex- 
citement and inspiration? Does physical 
courage, unaccompanied by moral intent, 
often committed to unrighteous ends, meet 
the needs of the case, even though the story 
be told in royal English? 

In the recital of the history of the Revo- 
lution, or our later Civil War, the case is 
quite different. There comes in the stress 
and strain of conflicts whose bloodshed and 
death were only less awful than their alter- 
native of disloyalty to right and duty, God 
and manward. 


Thy hand hath made our nation free, 
To die for her is serving thee! 


The lofty inspiration which nerved the grand- 
sires of our children to lay down their lives 
for a principle will not be confused in the 
minds of the latter with the wanton slaughter 
of brutality and passion and selfishness. 

To our boys and girls belongs all history 
with its romance, its poetry, its heroism, 
its philosophy and, best of all, the absolute 
truth which the impartial years must sooner 
or later force it to own. All literature is 
theirs, All art, all science (to date) invites 
their research. We elders, who long to give 
them the best, the strongest and most 
healthful food—physical, mental, spiritual 
—pause and wonder sometimes what to 
choose. But back of us and around us and 
above us and them is their Father and ours. 
We pray him to guide us and to supplement 
our anxious, yet mayhap unwise, endeavors, 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY WITHOUT A 
WHEEL 
BY EMILY TOLMAN 
I will sing, as doth behove, 


Hymns in praise of what I love. 
— Wordsworth, 


It is evident that the bicycle has come to 
stay, at least till something swifter and 
easier, perhaps the flying machine, is in- 
vented. Many who, two or three years ago, 
looked askance at the adventurous woman 
who braved public opinion on the wheel 
now openly applaud. It is not the com- 
mon, but the unusual, that attracts atten- 
tion. The woman on a wheel is no longer 
conspicuous, as, alas! the woman on foot 
seems likely to be. The bicycle has ceased 
to be regarded as a mere luxury. The 
whole family, from the five year-old to the 
grandparents, are fitted out with wheels, as 
with hats or shoes. A member of a well- 
known piano firm said recently that the bi- 
cycle had ruined the piano busineges. Peo- 
ple in arrears with their grocer are buying 
wheels on the installment plan, so alluringly 
set forth by the agent that the investment 
seems the practice of a virtuous economy. 

How are the few of us who, for any 
reasop, yet remain among the pedestrians 
to console ourselves? Is life worth living 
without a wheel? 

Pondering these thoughts, I turn away 
from the busy thoroughfare into a side 
street. It is not level like the avenue, nor 
isitso dusty. It has its ups and downs, its 
uvexpected turns, so pleasant to the pedes- 
trian. Few cyclists follow it, and those 
generally dismount to walk up the hills, 
Not being intent on making a cyclometer 
register a given number of miles, I can 
pause to listen to the song of the oriole in 
the elm which overhangs the road, or to 
admire the beauty of the apple trees, whose 
blossoms are slowly covering the ground 
with their tinted snow. Without danger of 
‘*taking a header’ I may follow the flight 
of the martin, or observe the fleecy clouds 
that fleck the deep blue of the heavens, 

I am not, like the cyclist, confined to any 
road. Mine are the fields and the woods 
and the byways, the companionship of the 
flowers, the ministry of the mosses, the 
friendly sympathy of the trees. Doubtless 
there are joys for those who spin swiftly 
along the level highway, but there are other 
and deeper joys for those whose feet tread 
the grassy lane or carpet of pine needles, or 
the springy moss of the denser woods and 
glades; for those who climb the rocks to 
reach the wild columbine or the pale cory- 
dalis, who linger to listen to the voice of 
the phoebe or the thrusb, or to watch the 
movements of the ovenbird or the yellow 
warbler. 

Strolling through a rocky field, blue with 
violets and dotted with young birches and 
savings, I enter the woods. Here ‘‘ emerald 
twilights”’ invite to a leisurely ramble. 
Nature herself neither hurries, nor does she 
reveal her choicest secrets to the hasty ob- 


server. 


With gentle hand 
Touch, for there is a spirit in the woods. 


I like to feel the exquisite softness of the 
young beech leaves, to taste the bitter- 
sweet pipsissewa, to observe the opening 
buds of the hickory and the velvety pink 
foliage of the oak, to let the pine whisper 
the story of its patient vigil through the 
winter months, and the tasseled birch tell 
the rapture of its fresh spring awakening. 

A clear, ringing bird song draws me to 
the edge of the woods. I watch long for 
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the singer, and am at last rewarded by the 
sight of a handsome rose-breasted grosbeak 


and his soberly dressed mate. Few of our- 


birds have a more brilliant costume or more 

joyous note than he. I follow him down 

the slope to the shore of a little pond, 

where the sensitive fern is unfolding its 

tender fronds, and a yellow butterfly, 
Leafless, stemless, floating flower, 

is disporting himself in the sunshine, 

I have not gone far from home, but I 
have traveled leagues from care and labor. 
Every step has brought me nearer the 
golden age. My progress has not been 
rapid, but speed is not everything. One 
cannot Jearn how 

Sweet is the lore that Nature brings 

at the rate of ten miles an hour. 

¢ “The walker,” says John Burroughs, “is 
not merely a spectator of the panorama of 
nature, but a participator in it. He expe- 
riences the country he passes through— 
tastes it, feels it, absorbs it; the traveler in 
his carriage [he might have said on his 
wheel] sees it merely. Next to the laborer 
in the fields the walker holds the closest 
relation to the soil, and he holds a closer 
and more vital relation to nature, because 
he is freer and his mind more at leisure.”’ 

How few Americans walk except on com- 
pulsion! It is too slow a method of pro- 
gression for a “‘live Yankee.” He consid- 
ers it a waste of time. He wants rapid 
transit, not only in his business but in his 
recreation. He works hard for his enjoy- 
ment. One would think it were written in 
his Bible, ‘In the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt find pleasure.’’ 

My friend, panting and flushed with the 
exertion of a fifteen-mile spin, dismounts 
from her wheel, exclaiming: ‘‘I have had a 
fineride! Thereisn’t a dry thread on me!” 
I return home with my hands full of wild 
flowers, and my soul thrilling with the 
music of birds and brooks, 

Exuilting, rich beyond the wealth of kings. 





A MODERN MAGIOIAN’S OAVE 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


The romantic stories of treasure caves 
filled with ingots of gold and priceless 
jewels may often have existence only in the 
minds of the writers of fiction, but there 
are modern underground vaults where the 
wealth of many a Croesus is heaped up in 
bewildering profusion. Attached to every 
large city bank are safe deposit vaults, 
where patrons of the institution can store 
their valuables, either in the shape of paper 
securities, jewels or money, and feel confi- 
dent that they will not be stolen. So ef- 
fective acd popular is this method of keep- 
ing precious articles that safe deposit com 
panies have been organized independent of 
banks to hold in trust the accumulated 
riches of those who have no present use for 
them, 

The vaults are all underground, built 
generally below the basement of some tall 
stone and iron structure, Eatrance to the 
subterranean cavern is had only through a 
private passageway, guarded at the head 
and foot of the stairs by enormous iron 
bars and by uniformed men. No one is al- 
lowed to pass either guard without giving 
a secret password, and no one can work 
the combination lock of the iron doors ex- 
cept the man stationed there for the pur- 
pose. In close proximity to the guard’s 
piace there is an electric bell which com- 
municates with the rest of the building 
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and with the police station, so that an 
alarm can be given at any time. 

Once past the guards there is a descent of 
a dozen steps to a marble corridor below, 
leading to the great steel-clad cavern. This 
is lighted night and day by electricity, and 
every nook and corner is kept so bright that 
no man could conceal himself from view in 
any of the corridors. From the main corri- 
dor narrow lanes radiate in all directions. 
Their walls are built of solid steel, and nu- 
merous locks show where they are honey- 
combed with boxes containing riches that a 
king or prince would envy. They are ar- 
ranged to suit all classes of customers, and 
the boxes are of varying sizes and shapes. 
Some will accommodate huge trunks, others 
are no larger than a small money box and 
still others are smaller than a cigar box. 

Every possible safeguard is arranged to 
make these great accumulations of wealth 
secure. Over the stone vaulted roof rows 
of steam and hot water pipes are placed in 
a regular series. These may look like speak- 
ing tubes to the uninitiated, but a burglar 
would view them with apprehension. By 
turning a small wheel upstairs the guard 
could turn on such a stream of hissing, 
burning water and steam that a burglar or 
intruder would almost be roasted alive. 
The iocks and steel vaults are all patterned 
in such a way that the surface of the walls 
is almost as smooth as a piece of ivory. 
The doors fit so closely that it requires an 
expert to find any crack in the whole front 
surface. This makes it very difficult fora 
burglar to find any place in which to fasten 
his tools, and the attempt to open one of 
the vaults would be slow and laborious, In 
case of fire the underground vaults could be 
shut off from the rest of the building. In 
addition to this all the boxes and rooms are 
lined with fire-proof material. 

In these modern steel-clad vaults—more 
wonderful in their conception and equip- 
ment than any ever described in story or 
history—the riches of a great, opulent 
city are kept. Below this first vault there 


- is sometimes built a second, entered by de- 


scending another pair of stairs. The doors 
of some of the most valuable are placed di- 
rectly under the feet of the visitors, and 
are reached only by moving a lever, which 
automatically raises the huge blocks of 
marble flooring and reveals the steel door. 
No human power, unaided by mechanical 
means, could budge these marble blocks, and 
the secret which moves the lever is known 
only to a few of the officers of the company. 
oro 


FOREIGN LANDS 
Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but little me? 
I held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


A saw the next door garden lie 
Adorned with flowers before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 


I saw the dimpling river pass 

And be the sky’s blue looking-glass ; 
The dusty roads go up and down 
With people tramping in to town. 


If I could find a higher tree, 
Farther and farther I should see, 
To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships, 


To where the roads on either hand 

Lead onward into fairyland; 

Where all the children dine at five, 

And all the playthings come alive. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Power like character comes from the fuun- 
tain of prayer. 





Joy is a prize unbought, and is freest, 
purest in its flow when it comes unsought, 
No getting into heaven as a place will com- 
passit. You must carry it with you, else it 
is not there. You must have it in you, as 
the music of a well-ordered soul, the fire of 
a holy purpose, the welling up out of the 
central depths of eternal springs that hide 
their waters there.—H. Bushnell. 





So take Joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows, ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad— 


Joy is a grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow. 





Religion is simply the laying of life—each 
thing and thought of life as it comes—down 
before the Lord. Sorrow, anguish, fear, 
anxiety; repentance, renunciation of evil, 
longing for cleansing and absolution; hope, 
motive, purpose, pleasure, success; little 
common annoyances or satisfactions—-every- 
thing—brought to him, laid open before 
him, to help or heal, to use, to sanctify 
with the divine sympathy and permission— 
his gladness to be acknowledged in our 
gladness, his pity in our pain, his command- 
ment in our wish and intent—that is just 
all of it. This is Moses in the mountain; 
this it is to ‘fall down before the Lord.”’ 
**O come,” the beautiful Psalm sings to us, 
‘¢ let us worship and fall down; let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker. For he is the 
Lord our God, and we are the people of his 
pasture; and the sheep of his hand. O wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness,” 
wholeness; ‘‘let the whole earth,’ our whole 
life in the earthly, ‘‘ stand in awe of him.”’ 
—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 





Life is not the mere living. It is worship 
—it is the surrender of the soul to God, 
and the power to see the face of God; and 
it is service—it is to feel that when we die, 
whether praised or blamed, whether appre- 
ciated or misinterpreted, whether honored 
or ignored, whether wealthy or destitute, 
we have done something to make the world 
better and happier.—F. W. Farrar. 





© God, belp us ever to praise thee 
witb tbe praise that none else can 
offer, the praise tbat angels cannot give, 
the praise of man saved, man redeemed, 
man brougbt bome to God; tbe cry of 
the sbeep come back to the fold; the 
song of the prodigal son returning to the 
fatber’s love and the motber’s kiss. So, 
gteat lover of man, may we, sinestained, 
traveleworn and wretched, yet bring to 
thee a praise to which our sadness shall 
lend sweetness. Bnd if there be times 
whben our voice ts too broken by grief to 
lift itself to thee, still let us sing unto 
thee the song tbat batb no words, tbe 
inward gong tbat needetb not to be 
expressed; that so of all thy children 
not one map miss tby praise. J6ring us 
all at last, © Fatber, into tbe life where 
we sball sing thy praise more fully, into 
tbe land where our trembling voice sball 
sbake no more. Give us now some 
words of the eternal gong, and take us 
to thyself that we may be thine forevere 
more, Amen. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do so, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


50. QUOTATION HUNT 
The blanks are to be filled with names of 
well-known poets. This table of authors of 
quotations will help in the search: 1. Tenny- 
son. 2. Cowper. 3. Halleck. 4. Mrs. Ellets. 
5. Collins. 6. Montgomery. 7. Andrew Mar- 
vell. 8 Bowles. 9. Campbell. 10. Mont- 
gomery. 11. Byron. 12. Cowper. 
Of ali the bards whose sweet songs none resist 
(1) Dan *******, the first warbler,” heads the list; 
Nor were the list a perfect one that lacked 
Smoo hb (2): ****, as Harmony itself exact’’; 
Then comes a master of his gentle art— 
(3) *e8***, whose songs are thoughts that bless the 
heart’’; 
And one of whom the world has never tirad— 
(4) 0 "*#**** the dreamy boy, the bard inspired”’; 
N xt, (5)°* ****#**, meek Nature’s child,” and next 
(6)  *eeeeeeere, Who weaves in mystic rhyme” his 
text. 
Now witb still growing joy we look back on 
(7) Toe gentle **, Fancy’s pleasing son” ; 
And on tue sad faced bard we yet must love— 
(8) “**8****, whose tones great Milton might ap- 
prove’”’; 
Loved dearly, too, the next who comes along— 
(9) Robert “ *****, the chief of Scottish song.” 
Lovers of peace yet own this poet’s charms— 
Gifted (10) ** ******, who sings of war’s alarms.” 
Next in vur list is (11) **""*, the minstrel who 
Called forth a new creation” to our view, 
Then I will end where might I have begun, 
For sure (12) “in front of all comes ***#***’’ | 
MABEL P. 


51. TERMINAL DELETION 
A FABLE 


Once upon atime the King of ONE, notic- 
ing the care and attention which a Farmer 
gave to his Poultry, resolved to make a Raid 
on the latter’s Hennery, drive out his Flock 
and cccupy the Comfortable Quarters for him- 
s:lf and bis Subjects. “I know we can do 
it,” said the Kieg to his Companions, in a 
Consultation behind a hedge TWO. ‘ We'll 
make the Attack at Sunrise, one-half of us 
Participating at First, and when the TWO is 
at its Hight I will give the signal for the 
Remuinder of you to Appear. The Unex- 
pected Re-enforcements will Demoralize them 
and the Victory will be easily won.” ‘ But 
suppose we are repulsed,” remarked a lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘ THREE, as for that,’’ replied the 
Commander, ‘a determined Assault will put 
that cut of the Question. I have planned the 
whole scheme carefully, giving it much time 
and thought, and failure is Impossible if we 
act in Concertand Remember what we THREE 
to each other in all Enterprises for the com- 
mon good. I have prepared for every Possi- 
ble Contingency.” 

sut it Developed that His Majesty was off 
in his Reckoning, for all his Carefully laid 
plans amounted to THREE and the Invaders 
were Ignominiously Defeated and were forced 
to Retreat in great Disorder, amidst the loud 
ONE of Victory and Derision which arose 
from the Successful Defenders. 

Moral: You may nurse a Pet Scheme so 
long that you come to Consider it Infallible, 
but in the Execution of it you will be Sur- 
prised. ELLSwoRTH. 


52, CHARADE 
His step was slow, bis back was bowed; 
I asked commiseratingly, 
“* How long have you been on the read?” 
Briefly he answered, ‘* ONE, TWO, THREE,” 


‘Traveling well digger’ was his trade; 
‘* Now, with the new machinery 

The work is rapid?” I essayed. 
Said he, I dig a ONE, TWO, THREE.” 


“ His health was good?” | ventured. 
Hopeless dyspepsia,”’ said he; 


“Nay, 


Then, in bis odd, laconic way, 
“I’m very rarely ONE, TWO, THREE!” 


The Congregationalist 


“A WELL man with dyspepsia !—why 
That’s rather contradictory!” 
My joke fell flat before his sigh: 
“Alas!” (Or was it ‘ONE-TWO. THREE?” ) 
MABEL P. 


53, ARITHMETICAL 


A certain number of counters, if arranged 
in a square, leave a remainder cf 11. To en- 
large the square by an additional row each 
way would require 24 more. What is the 
number of counters? F. L. 8. 


ANSWERS 

46. Cradle. 

47. Soup: Turtle. Fish: Cod, Whitefieb, Mullet, 
Salmon, Bass. Hntrées: Sandwich, Tongue. Roast: 
Goose, Turkey, Duck, Pigeon. Vegetables: Onion, 
Pea, Leake (leek). Padding: Farina. Pie avd cake: 
Pineapple, Orange, Mulberry, Walnut, Raisin, 
Drinks: Coffeo, Cocoa, Mi'k, Coldwater. 

48. Spray, pray, ray, ay. 

49. 1. W. H. Harrison, Virginia, 1841. 2. B. Harri- 
son, Ohio, 1889. 3 Madisooa, Virginia, 1809. 4 Jack- 
son, North Carolina, 1829. 5. Taylor, Virginia, 1849. 
6 Grant, Ohio, 1869. 7. Cleveland, New Jersey, 
1885. 8&8 J. Adams, Massachusetts,1797. 9. Lincoln, 
Kentucky, 1861. 


Recent solutions received are: Mrs. M. A. Harring- 
ton, Webster, Mass., 35, 36, 37, 39; EdwarJ, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 35, 36, 39; Ethridge, Woburn, Mass, 
41; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 40.43; Newton, 
Providence, R. I., 40, 43; Elijah Swift, Egypt, Maas, 
43; Nelson Spofford, Haverhill, Mass, 43; L. M. 
Muzzy, Chatham, N. Y.,43; Harriet D. Hall, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 43. 

Nillor finds that 26 and 27 had no solvers, and 
thinks that he answered 28 correctly. Klijah Swift, 
a fourteen-year.old solver of 43, * would like toknow 
whether the ‘tough knot’ is where the rope is fas- 
tened to the horse or where it is attached to the 


shed.” 
ae 


THE MUSEUM AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 

In America the educational possibilities of 
the museum are not appreciated as they 
should be, and it is worth noting that in Lon- 
don aclause has recently been added to the 
educational code which permits time spent by 
school children in museums to be counted as 
school work. In an interesting contribution 
to Education Oliver C. Farrington of the Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, sets forth some 
of the peculiar advantages which the museum 
possesses a8 & means of popular education— 
advantages which he declares should entitle 
it to a place in public estimation on a par 
with that accorded the public library, and in 
some respects equal to that given the public 
school. We quote parts of Mr. Farrington’s 
arguments, which are arranged under four 
heads: 


First: It provides object lessons. Object 
lessons are now generally conceded to be 
superior to those gained from the study of 
books. Exercising equally with the latter 
the faculty of memory, they also train and 
develop perception and judgment. Fortu- 
nately the desirability of object teaching is 
now 80 widely recognized that in schools of 
all grades it is used as far as possible, Yet, 
in the nature of the case, means of illustra 
tion available for any single school, espe- 
cially those of the lower grades, are likely 
to be very limited and to come far shoic 
of fully exemplifying any subject. Since 
these cannot be supplied for each school, 
the next best plan would seem to be that 
these illustrative materials be provided in a 
central accessible place, so that all can see 
and use them, 

The second educational advantage of the 
museum which may be noted, is: It pro- 
vides unconditional lessons, The privileges 
of other higher educational institutions are 
confined to a comparative few. Entrance 
to them requires demonstration of a certain 
amount of knowledge previously gained 
and successful running of a gauntlet of ex- 
aminations. The sources of education be 
yond the common schools open to the 
majority of people are, therefore, travel, 
books and newspapers. \ Travel is largely 
circumscribed by home duties and the ne- 
cessity of constant employment, really in- 
structive books are likely to be set aside for 
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those of less value, and newspapers, while 
widely read and disseminating much useful 
information, mix too much evil with the 
good to be ideal in their influence. Any 
medium of instruction, therefore, which 
shall be at once free, attractive and elevat- 
ing, is an addition to facilities for popular 
education which should be warmly wel 
comed. These advantages, 1 believe, the 
museum Offers in a large degree and may 
yet give still more largely. 

A third educational advantage of the mu- 
seum is: It provides lessons for all classes. 
The child finds a larger world than he had 
known before, the schoolboy illustrations 
of the facts of the geography or history he 
has been studying, the student unwritten 
lectures upon botany, geology and zodlogy, 
and the most advanced scholar materials 
for prosecuting investigation which may 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge.@ The 
mechanic may Jearn how and where the 
metal with which he works may be ob. 
tained, or percbance the stages by which 
the delicate and c»mplicated machine which 
he uses has been evo.ved from a crude be- 
ginning. A still more important lesson 
provided by the museum is to show to the 
individual fields of thought and study eut- 
side his own everyday employment and thus 
broaden his outlook and cultivate new sym- 
pathies. This it does by giving him an 
opportuvity to see objects from all parts 
of the world illustrating diffsrent peoples, 
their customs and manners, and together 
with these the plants and minerals which 
the world affords and of which he could 
otherwise only read. 

A fourth educational advantage of the 
museum is: It provides means for extend- 
ing the boundaries of knowledge. This 
function of the museum is perhaps the most 
widely appreciated of any, for it is an out- 
come of the use of the museum as a atore- 
house of treasures. The advance of knowl- 
edge, especially in the natucal sciences, re- 
quires that specimens should be' collected 
trom widely different sources and brought 
together in one place for comparison and 
study. For this purpose a well-ordered 
museum furnishes by far the most suitable 
and convenient resort. 


a 


It is amusing to read that a certain lady be- 
longing to the English nobility is agitating 
the question of the style of headgear to be 
worn at the queen’s jubilee. She has written 
to the leading London dailies urging ladies to 
wear only small, low-crowned hats on the 
day of the procession. If this does not seem 
likely to succeed she proposes to have notices 
posted on the grand stands reading: ‘‘ Ladies 
over forty are requested to wear large hats.’ 
It is expected that this will substantially re- 
duce the number of women who would care 
to wear them. 


- —_ 


It is mere fluidity and accommodativeness 
of language to say @ man is worth a million; 
he is actually worth the conscience plus capa- 
bility that isin him.—H T. Fairbanks. 








The Last 
Spoonful 


of Cleveland’s baking 
powder is as good as 
the first, pure & sure. 
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The Conversation Corner 


OW that summer is upon us, it may 
be refreshing to have a winter 
scene from an Indian reservation 

in the Northwest. The two children in the 
two pictures are Cornerers who have more 
than once before contributed to our page. 


Fr. BERTHOLD, N. D. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I think I will write to 
ou now. 1 was seven years old on Feb. 4. 
celebrated it by inviting the teachers and 
some of the boys and some of the girls to call 
on me to share my birthday cake. I am go- 
ing to school. I learn writing and muitapli- 
cation. Evan and I send you two brown 
prints. Ove is of Evan and me pastiog in cur 
Corner Scrap-book. The other is of our home 
just afver a blizzard. You can see how the 
snow is oy up high. Evan and I walk right 
on top of the high snow-drifts. We were just 
starting for school when our brother Robert 
took the picture. Kate O. is the name of the 
big girl. She is an Indian girl who has lived 
in our home nearly three years. I wish you 

could come here and visit us some time. 
DrsoraH H. 


I wish I could too, but would it not be 
rather a long trip for my Columbia? Our 
Corner correspondent of last December went 
indeed beyond you to Montana, but he was 
six weeks in doing it—and he was a young 
and expert rider, How natural that pic- 
ture is—you can almost guess what Deb- 
orah is pasting in the C. 8S. B., while Evan 
is looking sagely down to see if she is do- 
ing it right! In writing Evan about the 
Indians voting (see Corner of April 29), I 
asked him about that funny picture on the 
wall behind them; here are his answers to 


both questions: 
Fr. BERTHOLD, N.D. 
Dear Mr. Martin: The Indians are like the 
people of Washington city. If they have land 
on @ reservation they cannot vote, because 
they are not under State laws about elections 
and the State does not provide any place to 
vote in. My papa cannot vote for the same 
reason. [Not because he is an Indian, for he 
is not, but because he is a missionary living 
on a U. S. reservation.—Mr. M.} If an In- 
dian has his land off the reservation and is 
under State laws he can vote. The Indians 
at Santee, Neb., vote. What youthought was 
the Tower of Babel in the picture of the 
donkey was only a windmill without 
arms! Evan H. 


On the way home from the Dakotas 
we will pick up a few children’s 


letters. 
Romego, MIcuH. 
Dear Mr. Martin: We havea squirrel. 
wy brother has got some chickens. 
e have a a dog and cat. Our dog’s 
name is Friskey. Our cat’s name is 
Silver. I goto school and I am in the 
sixth grade and probably I will goin 
the seventh grade. I am eleven years 
old. When you say sit up to the dog, 
he will sit up. hen you say roll 
over to the cat, she will roll over. 
Ray O. 


Avrora, ILL. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am seven years 
old and would like to be a Cornerer. 
I began to go to school in September 
and I enjoy it very much. have a 
little sister seven months old; her 
name is Martha. I inclose —— cents 

for the Armenian orphans. 
Henry H. 


I have sent your cents to the 
A. O.’s. Take good care of Martha until 
she is old enough te be a Cornerer too! 


KANSAS, 
Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to thank you for 
the Pomiuk and Corner certificates. They 
are very nice, only I wish you had turned 
ge face around so we could see you. I shall 
more interested in the Uorner than ever 
now, for when you speak of the Cabinet, I 
shall know where it stands, what it looks 
like, and all about it. My school is closed and 
now I have nothing to do but help my mother 
with the work. 


The Corner is proud of a member who 
really and gladly helps her mother in vaca- 
tion time—may her tribe increase! 





Perry, Ox. TER. 
Mr. Martin: In the Corner of Feb. 25 I 
found a letter from Miriam C. Iam a great- 
great-granddaughter of Gen. Israel Putnam’s 
sister and must bea relative of Miriam. I in- 
close a letter for her, which I ask you to for- 
ward to her. AMA B, 


It we keep on in this way we shall have 
all Cornerdom related! At the farthest, 
these writers must be about fifth cousins, 





and it would be possible for the Oklahoma 
member to be aunt of the California girl. 


MARTINSBURG, VA. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I inclose twelve cents 
as usual. [I think this is the part of his 
monthly allowance which he sends regularly 
for the Pomiuk Cot.| I like Martinsburg very 
much. Itis not avery big town, but we have 
a big house, a horse and a dog. 
PrREscott L, 


Is Prescott L. a descendant of Colonel 


Prescott of Bunker Hill and Col. Matthew 
Lyon of the ‘Green Mountain Boys’’? 








Some of my cousins must be his neigh- 
bors! 


Hype Park, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am not a Cornerer, 
but I would like to be one. Some time ago 
you published letters from correspondents in 
Colorado, offering minerals of that section in 
exchange for minerals of the East. If you 
have the addresses of any at present, I would 
like to communicate with them. 

DwiauT E. 


Rocky Mountain collectors will please 


take notice. 
RUTLAND, VT. 
I have a complete Bible in raised print that 
I should be giad to give to any blind child 
who will make good use of it. H. 





Any blind child reading this and desiring 
to write Miss H. can do so through the 


Corner. See? Mw Y SS 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK 


About Great-Great-Grandmothers. Reading in 
the adjoining Corner about relatives of that 
degree away back in Gen. Israel Putnam’s 
day, it seems odd to find in yesterday’s paper 
the notice of a little Portland baby who has 
such an ancestor actually living—not orly a 
great-great-grandmother, but two great-grand- 
mothers and two grandmothers, besides the 
same number of grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers. Her name is Margaret Katha- 


. Tine, and we hope she won’t be spoiled by too 


much great-grandimothering! 

About Kites! Let intelligent boys interested 
in kites read three connected articles in the 
May Century on scientific kite-flying. They 
will perhaps be surprised to learn the great 
antiquity of the kite, and that one of the two 
standard forms of kites now is the Malay. 
The Japanese, and before them the Chinese, 
had kites in remote time, but the first man 
on record as a kite-flyer was Archytas (pro- 
nounced Ar.ki-tas/) in Tarentum, four hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, and he 
was drowned in the Adriatic. His modern 
imitator—in the second article—came near 
meeting a similar fate in New York Bay when 
by some accident the immense kite got away 
from its moorings with a rope tied around his 
waist. As the rope parted his knife flew from 
his hand, so that he could not cut the line, 
and as he attempted to untie the bow-knot he 
pu'led the wrong end and made it a hard 
knot. On, on he went in double-quick time, 
but when near the sea wall, with a prospect 
of a free ferry ticket to Staten Island, he 
overtook a lamp-post and hugged it closely 
till help came. “Since then,” he says, “I 
have not been so attached to large kites.’ 
The experiments made in photographing from 
the kites high in air, and of telephoning 
through a “ central’ in the same position, are 
very interesting. Boys visiting Boston 
should not fail to note the represen- 
tation on Franklin’s statue, in front 
of the City Hall on School Street, 
of the philosopher and his kite, with 
the inscription beneath, ‘ Hripuit cw#lo 
Sulmen, septrumque tyrannis.” 


A Little Old Relic. I found it between 
the leaves of an old book at an anti- 
quarian bookstore the other day. It 
was a ticket of ‘‘ public expression 
of approbation for good conduct during 
the week,” etc. It was signed by 
F. M. J. in the Center School of 
Meriden (Conn. ?), was dated Saturday, 
Nov. 12, 1859, and was issued to 
** Bennie Miller.” Possibly ‘‘ Bennie”’ 
may be living somewhere and may 
care for this certificate of his boy- 
hood. The book was Street Thoughts, 
written by Dr. Dexter, formerly editor 
of this paper. 


Another Schoolboy ought to have re- 
ceived a “reward of merit,’ too. It 
was the first day of his school-going and he 
heard to his surprise the teacher calling the 
name of every boy and girl and the prompt 
answer of each one—Present. When his 
name was reached, Jamie answered, very 
politely, ‘‘I didn’t bring you one today; I 
didn’t know that we had to bring a present!’’ 


LN. In 


The birds sing in chorus in the spring—just 
as children prattle; the brooks run full—like 
the overflow of young hearts; and the sky is 
as capricious as the mind of a boy.—Vonald 
G. Mitchell. 
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faith which led him to receive Jesus as the 

Lesson vor Jung13 2 Tim. 1: 1-7; 3: 14-17 Messiah, the Saviour of genet -" grand- 
mother, Lois, seems to have been first con- 

PAUL'S ADVIOE TO TIMOTHY verted, then the mother, Eunice. The apostle 
BY REY. A. B. DUNNING, D. D. . was filled with joy as he remembered that 

PEE} home and the faith which dwelt in it as a pre- 
siding genius. Those who had shared the 
life in it, even as visitors, loved and honored 


The Sunday School from the same Scriptures they taught him the 


Paul carried with glad heart to his Gentile 
converts in Asia Minor the decisions of the 
council at Jerusalem. He had there won a |. : 
great victory for them, bringing them into Timothy the more for the memory of it. 


fellowship with Jewish Christians without A eae _ eet oated ge value as 
separating them from their relations with the remembrance of & Caress Some min- 


Gentiles. In this second missionary journey &!i2g with all the life of childhood and youth. 
a young man first appears who becomes one Many a —- man is trusted for his father’s 
of the most prominent leaders in the primi. 924 mother’s sake, and is held to high pur- 
tive Christian church. His name is Timothy, P88, kept from discouragement and spurred 
The two letters which Paul wrote to him de- *° large service for others by the influence 
scribe so many traits of his character that we which ever lingers with him from a hallowed 
may almost make a mental photograph of ome. Every young husband and wife may 
him. Read these two letters carefully, in »®ve such an ambition, of which poverty can- 
connection with allusions to himin the Acts ™°t rob them, and it is sure to be amply 


and in other epistles, and you will come to. Tewarded. 
know him aad his bistory. 3. The young man’s personal character. He 


Timothy was a native of Lystra. His had rare natural gifts. He was popular every- 
mother was a Jewess and his father a Greek. Where. His care of the churches was marked 
Bat his mother’s religious faith was not for his genuine interest [Phil.2: 20]. At Rome, 
as everywhere else, he had many friends so 


strotg enough to bricg him into the covenant, 2 
attached to him that they insisted that Paul 


as a child, though it was strong enough to in- 
stil into his mind the Hebrew Scriptures. Should remember them by name to Timothy 


When she became a Christian through Paul’s When he wrote. Among them were a Roman 
" preacbiog the boy Timothy did not remain 2°bleman, afuture bishop, and a daughter of a 
outside the new church. In the few years be- British king [2 Tim.4: 21]. Nowhere in the 
tween Paul’s first and second visit to that Bible are there so tender epistolary expres- 
region Timothy had become well known and ins of esteem for a man as for him. Night 
highly esteemed both in the church where he 24 day I long tosee you, wrote Paul. Come, 
lived and at Iconium [Acts 16: 2]. Those if you possibly can, before winter. Look out 
who knew him had prophesied that he would for Timothy and see that he is honorably 
be a good and wise pastor [1 Tim. 1: 18]. treated, Paul wrote to the Corinthian church 
Paul, guided by their judgment, chose him as [1 Cor. 16:10]. But he needed the spur of a 
his companion and fellow-worker. He was holy friendship. Even so good a young man 
ordained by Paul and the elders [1 Tim.4; 14], 98 Timothy grows lax in loyalty to Christ if 
He labored at Berea [Acts 17: 14], at Athens Christian fellowship does not kindle his am- 
[1 Thess. 3: 1, 2], at Thessalonica [1 Thess, bitions afresh. You have a gift of God within 
1; 1], at Corinth [2 Cor. 1: 19], at Philippi You, wrote Paul to him. I brought it to your 
[Phil. 2; 19-22], at Ephesus [1 Tim. 1; 3] and knowledge by setting you apart for the min- 
at many other places. Of no other man does istry, by laying my hands formally upon you. 
Paul speak so often. The gift is im you like slumbering coals of 
Trained in the faith by his mother and fire. Stir them into a blaze. Don’t be timid. 
grandmother, he had feminine, though not The spirit of fear in you is not the gift of God. 
effeminate, traits of character. He was nat- His gift is a gift of power, of love, of watchful 
urally timid and undervalued himself [1 Tim, %¢!f-control. 
4: 12). He was sensitive, easily moved to The value of Christian associations is often 
tears (2 Tim. 1: 4}. He was physically not underestimated by young men and women. 
strong, needing a stimulant [1 Tim. 5: 23], but Many with the gift of God in them become 
inclined to asceticism, though tempted to Of little use, because they have not made for 
sensual indulgence [2 Tim. 2; 22]. Yet he was themselves close Christian friends to stir it 
a man of rare spiritual insight and earnest. into flame. It costs time, and sometimes 
ness. Paul had not another like him [Phil2; Money, to go to prayer meetings and Chris- 
20). This was the man to whom Paul wrote tian Endeavor assemblies, and to take active 
the last words which remain from his pen, Partin church work. But by such means the 
In the selection from the first of the two best that is in many a young man has been 
letters now before us we may emphasize: brought into constant activity, and multi- 
1. The young man cherished by the apostle, Plied a hundred fold. 
There was probably thirty years’ difference 4 The young man’s use of the Bible. The 
in their ages. They stood to each other as Secret of Timothy’s success was in his study 
father and son. The old man was constantly Of the Scriptures. He had known them from 
comforted by the young one. The youngman child. He must never dissociate the truth 
was not only guided but stimulated to the he found in them from her who had first 
highest manhood by the old one. With such taught it to him. He must continue every 
companionship he could not neglect the gift day to foster by the study of the Bible his 
that wasin him. He was encouraged to meet faith in Christ Jesus. Every God-inspired 
opposition, to assert his own manhood, to ad- Writing is profitable, Pau! wrote, not only to 
minister the affairs of the churches, to fight Strengthen faith in Christ, but to teach and 
the good fight of faith. reprove, and to bring men up to the right 
The mutual influence of old and young #24 hold them there. That is the way the 
Christians on each other is of vital impor. ™an of God may become a well-rounded man, 
tance. It ought to be carefully cultivated in fitted for every service to which he may be 
all our churches. Organizing them so as to Called. 
separate young and old in meetings and in 
work will rob both of choice experiences, of THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 
comfort and of strength. Paul was a better Topic, June6-12. The Testimony of the Spirit. 
man because he found in Timothy a dearly Rom. 8: 9-28; John 14: 12-27. 
beloved son. Timothy was a nobler minister Testimony for us, in ug, through us. 
because Paul prayed for him every day. Let [See prayer meeting editorial.] 
the young seek the comradeship of the old Ne: ee 
and the old the company of the young and The key to success in church work lies in 
the churches will be enriched thereby. the prayer meeting. With one half-hour’s 
2. The young man’s family influences. His thought per week on the part of each mem- 
was a godly home, whatever the character of ber our prayer meetings would become the 
his father, for his mother and her mother delectable mountains of our chureh life.— 
knew ths boly Scriptures and loved God, and Rev. Doremus Scudder. 
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DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 


Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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Faster and Faster 


The plating of harness and carriage 
mountings disappears when polished 
with the ordinary cleaners. That means 
new mountings. With 


SILVER RO- 
ELECT LIGON 


the brilliancy grows greater and greater, 
lasts longer-—the mountings outlive the 
carriage or harness. The secret is, Elec- 
tro-Silicon mever scratches, never 
wears. 


Two or three applications of Electro- 
Silicon to the chamois and you have 
an always ready polisher. 

Grocers sell it. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 














Hygiene of 
Private Dwellings. 


Although offensive odors are generally 
Nature’s danger signals, poisonous gases 
and microbes of disease may be in dead- 
ly activity and yet evolve no evil smell 
— safety and comfort, therefore, demand 
the free use of disinfectants. 


**How to Disinfect, ’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, free on applica- 
tion. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
(35 to 642 West 55th St., New York City. 





. Originated by Dr. James C. 
Jackson, founder of the Jack. 
son Sanatorium, Trial box 25c. 
Book with recipes FREE, 


Our Home Granul 
a4 tty ne The Perfect Health Food 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE VOYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER 


A series of Colonial Monographs is inau- 
gurated, of which this, by Blanche M3- 
Manus, is the first, It is intended to pre- 
sent terse and authoritative sketches of 
some of the chief events whick led up to 
the founding of the American republic. It 
is not intended to be exhaustive in detailer, 
but to supply a distinct and graphic setting 
forth of special events. It claims to be 
original in inception and correct in fact. It 
does not seem specially original in plan, 
and at any rate it lacks accuracy in many 
details, The author fails to distinguish 
sufficiently between the Puritans in general 
and the Separatists, especially the Pilgrims, 
in particular. The Separatists were not 
progenitors of the Puritans. They were 
not a strong sect in 1575, and Browne and 
his companions did not go to Holland until 
several years later. There is no sufficient 
evidence that the captain of the Mayflower 
was influenced, still less ‘‘ coerced,’’ by the 
Dutch to land the Pilgrims at Cape Cod. 
That theory has been disproved. It is a 
trifling mistake to say that the Pilgrims 
saw no wild animal during the first expedi- 
tion ashore at Cape Cod, but, inasmuch as 
Bradford distinctly says that they did see 
a deer, it would have been just as easy 
to be accurate, In her paragraph rightly 
correcting the common notion that Mary 
Chilton first stepped on shore she assumes 
that John Alden did, whereas nobody 
knows who did. Agaip, the Mayflower was 
not ‘*towed’’ from Provincetown to Plym- 
outh, but sailed across. Nor has any one 
authority for the statement that Miles 
Standish never had joined the church. Nc- 
body knows. It is an error to say that 
William Brewster was ordained the pastor 
of the Pilgrims. The use of the title Mr, 
against the names of all the subscribers 
to the Mayflower compact, except those 
of Bradford, Alden and Standisb, is a mis- 
take, apparently unimportant but really sig- 
nificant, because of the fact that to the 
Pilgrims ‘* Mr,”’ was a distinct title, imply- 
ing a certain social position, and was ap- 
plied to only some eight or ten of their 
number. Moreover, there is no evidence 
that the servants in the Mayflower company 
were not real servants. In general the 
book, which is pretty and tastefully illus- 
trated, is not sufficiently accurate to rank 
as a worthy colonial monograph. It ought 
to be mentioned, too, that the picture show- 
ing the Screoby Manor House is at fault in 
two respects, The spire of Scrooby Church 
is of a different shape from the real one, 
and the manor house itself stands at right 
angles to its true position, All such par- 
ticulars are now 80 easily learned that no 
such monograph can be commended which 
goes astray in regard tothem. [E. P. Her- 


rick, $1.25.] 
RELIGIOUS 


After Her Death [Roberts Bros. $1.00], 
by Lilian Whiting, the author of The World 
Beautiful, may be fairly classified among 
religious books. It is prompted by the au- 
thor’s peculiar experiences after the death 
of an intimate friend, said to have been the 
late Miss Kate Field. Her purpose appears 
to be to urge the possibility of intercourse, 
in the form of thought transference, be- 
tween the living and the dead and to argue 
therefrom the fact of immortality and the 
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blessedness of belief in such communica- 
tion. She is not a special pleader for spirit- 
ualism, so called, but hardly can object 
should the spiritualists claim her. The 
book is disappointing in that assertion and 
suggestion are out of all proportion to evi- 
dence, Yet it is reverent, striking and sug- 
gestive, although not more remarkable than 
some other statements which have been 
given tothe world. The subject is one in 
regard to which sensible people should keep 
an open mind without expecting many won- 
derful results. It is extremely unlikely 
that any extended intercourse of this char- 
acter is a feature of the divine plan for the 
future, or would be of any great value were 
it permitted. The temptation to believe in 
it is strong to some minds, but the Chrie- 
tian faith furnishes all the assurance as to 
the hereafter which is necessary. 

Reconsiderations and Reinforcements [T. 
Whittaker. 50 cents] contains about a dozen 
papers by Rev. Dr. J. M. Whiton. Some of 
them appear to be sermons, others medita- 
tions, others essays in criticism. They deal 
with current theological and religious top- 
ics, such as Dr. Fairbairn’s utterance, Na- 
ture Is Spirit, the Intercession of Christ, 
the Lesson of the Leaf, Immortality, the 
Lord’s Supper, Jesus’ Coming Again, etc. 
The critical portions are written from the 
point of view of the higher criticism but ap- 
parently not its most advanced school, The 
more introspective portions are notably 
fresh and stimulating. They all are help- 
ful, reverent and practical. 

Is Christianity True? [Rice & Hirst. 50 
cents] is one of those compilations of evi- 
dence of which a number have been pub- 
lished recently. Testimonials are grouped in 
this volume from Profs, W. G. Blaikie and 
A. H. Sayce, Drs. E. W. Rice and A, J. Gor- 
don, aud Sir J. W. Dawson. Their contri- 
butions testify to the truth of Christianity 
as proved by history, monuments, the Bible, 
nature, experience and the growth of Chris- 
tianity itself. The book is one which in- 
quirers and young Christians, especially 
those who find themselves in more or less 
skeptical surroundings, will find sustaining 
and encouraging. 

Rev. A. D. McClure is the author of An- 
other Comforter [F. H. Revell Co, 50 cents], 
a study of the mission of the Holy Spirit. 
In a series of short, pointed chapters it pre- 
sents a reverent and helpful analysis of its 
subject and it may be used advantageously 
for devotional reading. It is adapted to 
make lasting and uplifting spiritual impres- 
sions.——The power of the word of God, 
the blood of Christ, the Holy Spirit, prayer 
and a surrendered life are discussed by R. A. 
Torrey in How to Obtain Fulness of Power 
in Christian Life and Service [F. H. Revell 
Co. 50 cents]. It is a direct and practical 
little book, written with fervor and full of 
helpful suggestion.——The Castaway and 
Other Addresses [F. H. Revell Co. 30 cents] 
is by Rev. F. B. Meyer. It contains ten ad- 
dresses aimed at the quickening of right- 
eousness in the Christian and the conver- 
sion of the impenitent, pre-eminently the 
former. The author’s familiar characteris- 
tics—plainness, earnestness, tenderness and 
thoroughness—are illustrated, and there is 
plenty of illustration. 

Dr. G. D. Boardman’s little book, The 
Problem of Jesus [A. J. Rowland. 650 cents], 
is reissued, having been revised and en- 
larged. It is brief bat compact with valu- 
able material and discusses the philosophi- 
cal problem, how to account for Jesus, and 
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the practical personal problem, what one is 
to do with him. It contains reasoning and 
appeal well blended, and wise use is made 
of the conceded power of the gospel over 
many of the leading minds of the human 
race.——Helpful Thoughts for Quiet Hours 
[Pilgrim Préss. $1.75] is a volume of selec- 
tions in prose and verse by Mrs. Sarah F. 
Day. A wide range of authorship has been 
drawn upon, and the book contains choice 
material of more than temporary value. It 
is well arranged and will be a practical and 
pleasant aid to Christian growth. Its con- 
tents are short and uniformly of a high 
character, and the book commends itself to 
us as the superior of most of its class. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Dr. Tucker, Priest-Musician [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.50] is by C. W. Knauff. 
It describes the character and life of the 
Rev, John Ireland Tucker, D. D., for half a 
century rector of the church of the Holy 
Cross in Troy, N. Y. Dr, Tucker was an 
eminent and beloved clergyman, but his 
chief distinction seems to have been his en- 
thusiasm in the promotion of good music 
in the Episcopal Church. He was a pioneer 
in a number of ecclesiastical particulars. 
He introduced the full choral service, the 
recognition of holy days, the frequent ob- 
servance of the communion, the eastward 
position and other features of Episcopal 
usage, which some consider to be ritualis- 
tic in their nature but which others defend 
as simply essential to the proper dignity of 
Christian worship. Dr. Tucker was a born 
musician and hymnologist and did yeoman’s 
service in the improvement of the hymns 
and tunes of that branch of the church to 
which he belonged and through that of the 
church at large. We do not sympathize en- 
tirely with the comments of the author 
upon some of the hymns and tunes to which 
objection is taken, but we concede that a 
great improvement in American church 
music has taken place within the last half 
a century and that Dr. Tucker, his hero, 
was one of the foremost in bringing it to 
pass. The life of Dr. Tucker was honor- 
able, beautiful and eminently useful, and 
this account of it is agreeable. Naturally it 
is written from the point of view of a devo- 
tee of the Episcopal form of belief and wor- 
ship. 

The volume on General Grant [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50] in the Great Command- 
ders series is by Gen. J. G. Wilson, the ed- 
itor of the series. The author was a per- 
sonal friend of General Grant and a fellow- 
soldier, standing in a sufficiently close 
relation to make him a competent observer 
and historian. Of course the material of the 
book is largely familiar, yet the author has 
contributed something fresh from his per- 
sonal point of view and his own informa- 
tion, and the result isa spirited and valu- 
able work which makes a creditable number 
in the important series of which it is one. 
It is not too long or too learned to be enjoy- 
able and is admirably suited to popular 
reading and study. It has a few illustra- 
tions, together with maps and plans. 

Martha Washington [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.25], by Anne H, Wharton, belongs 
to the series called Women of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Times. It is based upon 
careful study of all obtainable material and 
it tells the story of the heroine’s character 
and history, especially in relation to the 
life of her great husband, with pleasant ani- 
mation and studious fidelity to facts. It is 
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a'good example of what such a book ought 
to_be, 
STORIES 

A Loyal Traitor [Harper & Bros, $1.50] 
is a sea story of the War of 1812, by James 
Barnes, It is one of those books which the 
boys crave, and which their elders read 
with an almost boyish interest. It is a 
graphic, spirited tale of adventure and 
love, abounding in impressive incidents 
and stimulating sturdy man!iness and pa- 
triotism.——Zuleka [Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
$1.50], by Clinton loss, is another story of 
adventure, and the boldness and even reck- 
lessness of the hero and his companions are 
extreme. The north of Africa is the scene 
of the story for the most part, and the 
rescue of a beleaguered damsel and a buried 
treasure is the ruling motive. The author 
has put his material together in a most en- 
tertaining fashion, and has made a decid- 
edly engrossing story.——Tbe conspicuous 
difference between a petty and selfish char- 
acter, formed simply upon the convention- 
alities of society, and the simplicity, dig- 
nity and nobility of one trained amid in- 
spiring natural surroundings, and accus- 
tomed to unselfish thought and noble aims, 
is made very plain in Mr. Francis Dana’s 
Leonora of the Yawmish [Harper & Bros, 
$1.25]. It is somewhat crude in plan, but 
better in description, The development of 
the plot is a little clumsy, but the outcome, 
the victory of uprightness, is satisfying. 
There are some vivid pictures of both scen 
ery and character, and the story has strong 
points but is very uneven. 

God's Winepress [F. Warne & Co. $1.25], 
by Arthur Jenkinson, is a semi-religious 
novel in the manner of forty years ago. 
Characters and scenery are English, and 
the author lays on his colors with lavish 
hand. The story is dramatic and all comes 
out well in the end, the lesson, victory 
through suffering, being taught with ear- 
nestness.—— Lost Lineage [Mayflower Pub. 
Co. $1.00], by Carrie G, Childs, also is 
more like stories of a generation or two 
ago than those of the present. Here, too, 
virtue is very virtuous and vice is very 
vicious, but the reader is sustained from 
the outset by an instinctive consciousness 
that all will be well. The ingenuity and 
wickedness of the villain in the plot are 
appropriately brought to naught and the 
leading characters, and perhaps the reader 
also, are left in tears, The book is ex- 
tremely melodramatic and improbable. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, ia The Pilgrim- 
age of the Ben Beriah [Macmillan Co. 
$1.25], has thrown into a narrative the 
events of the pilgrimage of Israel out of 
Egypt. The story lends itself fairly well to 
dramatization and she has constructed a 
narrative which young people will enjoy 
and which catches with some success the 
probable spirit of alternating loyalty and 
distrust, obedience and rebellion, of the 
Israelites during the long years of théir 
wanderings in the wilderness, —— The House 
of Dreams (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], al- 
though in the form of a story, is more a 
meditation. It is a description of an al- 
leged personal experience, the form of a 
dream being used to describe the author’s 
conception of occurrences in the period of 
existence immediately following the pres 
ent. Being pure fancy, it of course must 
be regarded with that indulgence com- 
monly granted to the fanciful. It is vivid 
and striking in conception, solemn and im- 
pressive, with much of hopefulness and 
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consolation. The principal point suggested 
is that the eternal Judge will credit each of 
us hereafter with being, not what we are, 
but what, in our best moments, we have 
desired to be, which hardly can be in- 
dorsed. 

The Missionary Sheriff [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25], by Ostave Thanet, contains six of 
that author’s short stories, describing epi- 
sodes in the career of the sheriff of a certain 
Western town. The sheriff himself wins 
upon the reader strongly, the problems and 
emergencies which arise and his manner of 
meeting them are full of interest, and the 
descriptive work of the author never was 
more admirable than in these sketches. —— 
In The Wisdom of Fools [Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co. $1.25] Mrs, Margaret Deland has 
gathered four short stories which embody 
characteristic work, alike in the freshness 
and force which they possess as narratives 
and also in the fact that they present vital 
moral and social questions. How to answer 
them is not always suggested so clearly, but 
they are questions, the suggestion of which 
is of large importance, fr they need patient 
study. Mrs, Deland is at her best in such 
work, 

Beyond the City Gates [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50] is by Augusta C, Williams and 
is a romance of old New York in the period 
just after the English had supplanted the 
Dutch. It is a love story and describes 
some exceptional experiences in a pleasant 
and skillful manner, but its strength, after 
all, lies in its pictures of social life and in 
the light which it throws upon the charac- 
ter of the community. It is decidedly in- 
teresting, and is likely to be popular.—— 
Several paper-covered novels have accu- 
mulated upon our table and demand a word. 
One is A Rich Man’s Daughter [Intervational 
News Co, 50 cents], by Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
It describes the struggles of a young pro- 
fessional man in London and his love affair. 
It is readable without being inspiring. —— 
A Spotless Reputation [D. Appleton & Co. 
50 cents] is by Dorothea Gerard. It deals 
somewhat skillfully once more with the old 
theme, the risk of marrying too hastily.—— 
Old Maids and Young [Cassell Pub. Co. 
50 cents], by Elsa D’Esterre Keeling, is 
written freshly and will entertain while 
traveling. 

Mr, Hezekiah Butterworth’s In Old New 
England Days [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents] 
contains about a dezen short stories by this 
expert and always enjoyable writer. Its 
pictures of New England life and character 
are true and agreeable.——John Halifar, 
Gentleman [Harper & Bros, $1.75], Mrs. 
Craik’s famous novel, is out in a new edi- 
tion, beautifully printed and illustrated. 
It is not exactly an édition de lure, but it 
almost might serve as one. It is a gratify- 
ing reproduction of one of the best stories 
ever written in English. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


From Mark Twain comes How to Tell a 
Story and Other Essays [Harper & Bros, 
$1.50], in which are seven or eight essays, 
most or all of which we have seen in print 
before. To our thinking they contain some 
of the best work which the author ever has 
done. The paper in defense of Harriet 
Shelley is an amusing critique of Professor 
Dowden’s Life of Shelley, for example, and 
Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses cannot 
but amuse Mr. Cooper’s warmest admirers. 
The climax of the book is found in the two 
articles, What Paul Bourget Thinks of Us, 
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and A Little Note to M. Paul Bourget. We 
should like to know what M. Bourget, after 
reading the second paper, thinks of his own 
wisdom in having answered the first,—— 
The Beginnings of Art [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.75], by Dr. Ernst Grosse, is a new vol- 
ume in the Anthropological Series. The 
author’s purpose is to illustrate the origin 
of ideas of art and the beginuing of artistic 
development, both in conception and in ex- 
ecution, not by studying those races which 
are well up in the scale of culture but by 
investigating the condition of the most 
primitive peoples. This he claims, and 
with some truth, to be a new method. Cer- 
tainly nobody else, so far as we recall, has 
made a specialty of it in the same manner 
ashe. Personal decoration and ornamenta- 
tion as representative of art are the depart- 
ments to which he directs his endeavors at 
first, and he continues by the study of the 
dance and of poetry and music. He has 
done his work with the conssientious- 
ness of the true scholar and his book is 
abundantly worthy of appreciative recog- 
nition. 

A new edition of the Story of Jane Aus- 
ten’s Life [Lee & Shepard. $2.00], by O. F. 
Adams, is issued, and the agreeable im- 
pression made by the volume originally will 
be renewed and strengthened. It isa pleas- 
antly appreciative and readable story of the 
life and work of its distinguished subject, 
and the narrative is epjoyable, while the 
excellent pictures add much to the reader's 
pleasure. 

A Sunshine Trip [Edward Arnold. $1 00] 
contains extracts from letters by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bottome, written home during a trip 
to the Orient recently made. As letters 
the contents of the book appear bright and 
entertaining, and they combine easily to 
form a readable and often vivacious volume, 
in which the usual sights and scenes are 
described or suggested with appreciation, 
and which is pervaded by a sincere reli- 
gious spirit. There is not much in the 
book which is novel or particularly strik- 
ing, but it is a pleasant, although some- 
what sketchy, contribution to the enjoy- 
ment of the author’s friends. 

The fascination of bicycling has prompted 
the exploration of many an unknown region, 
but it is something of a revelation to learn 
that a trip on the whole so comfortable and 
free from misadventure may be made in 
Spain as that which is described in Sketches 
Awheel in Modern Iberia [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00], by Fanny B. Workman and 
W. H. Workman. They made a long tour 
through Spain and literally traversed the 
country from boundary to boundary, in the 
summer of 1895, and visited many out-of- 
the-way places. They kept their eyes open 
and evidently their pencils must have been 
busy, and it is a fair inference that they 
carried a camera which they knew how to 
use skillfully. The trip was somewhat 
unique, full of varied interest, delightful on 
the whole to experience, and even more de- 
lightful in reminiscence, and this account 
of it is written with considerable literary 
skill and possesses something more than 
the more interest of an ordinary narrative 
of travel. 

A Key to the Orient [J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons. $1.25], by Mrs. Clapham Penning- 
ton, is a pleasant, readable little book, which 
describes some of the author's experiences 
and observations in Egypt and Turkey, and 
touches upon the condition of woman, slav- 
ery and the missionaries as they appear to 
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the heathen, and deals somewhat at length 
with the religions of the Orient. The au- 
thor claims to know the East thoroughly, 
but her observations certainly are often 
superficial and her utterances extravagant. 
She is an enthusiast in admiration of Orien- 
tal religions, especially Zarathustrianism, 
although apparently she still claims to be 
an adherent cof Christianity. Her book, in 
spite of much in it which is enjoyable, is 
the product of a comparatively untrained 
mind.——The Conservative Principle in Our 
Literature [American Baptist Pub. Co. 
50 cents] is an address by Rev. W. R. Wil- 
liams, D. D., originally delivered more than 
fifty years ago, at once appreciated for its 
public value, printed and reprinted a num- 
ber of times and now reissued in a neat vol- 
ume, It deserves the popularity which it 
has attained, 

Dr. O. J. Thatcher’s Short History a 
Medieval Europe [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25] is an abridgment of a larger work, 
Europe in the Middle Ages, prepared by 
himself in connection with Dr. Ferdinand 
Schwill. It is intended as a text-book for 
high schools and other preparatory institu- 
tions, It is well arranged and written and 
skillfully adapted to its useful purpose. 

At the Sign of the Sphinx [Stone & Kim- 
ball, $1.25] is the felicitous title of a new 
book of charades by Carolyn Wells. They 
are in verse and the verse is bright and vi- 
vacious. There are ninety-nine of them 
and a separate sheet contains a list of their 
answers. They are sufficiently difficult to 
keep ordinary guessers busy for a long time, 
but not so hard as to be depressing. The 
book is prettily printed and makes a pleas- 
ant addition to the four or five similar vol- 
umes which the last three or four months 
have brought to notice. 

Re open Sesame [L. C. Page & Co. $1.00] 
is a book of rhymed acrostics, 200 in num- 
ber, answering Mr. Bellamy’s Second Cen- 
tury of Charades, and involving in each an- 
swer 4 new charade. It is by H. H. Ballard, 
It is ingenious and skiliful and is prettily 
printed.——Mr. Herbert Myrick has written 
a book on Sugar [Orange Judd & Co. 50 
cents], and describes this great interest, as 
developed in the United States, with abun 
dant illustration, and the story of the way 
in which sugar is manufactured and dis 
posed of is one of great and general interest. 


NOTES 
—— The London Daily Mail is just a year 
old. Itis a half-penny—i. e., one cent—paper 
which already has attained a circulation of 
over 300,000 copies. It is Conservative in pol- 
itics. 





popular History of Our Own Times down to 
date in honor of the Victorian Jubilee. It has 
been such a success that his share of the prof- 
its is said to be $100,000. 

— The history of Center Church, New 
Haven, is fittingly told by Ellen Strong Bart- 
lett in the current Connecticut Quarterly. It 
well illustrates the changes in New England 
religious life of the last 250 years. Such a 
piece of work is of value to a far wider circle 
than those directly interested in the old Cen- 
ter Church. 

—— Presidents Eliot, Dwight and Low, rep- 
resenting Harvard, Yale, Columbia, have is- 
sued an appeal in behalf of the American 
Thomas Hughes Memorial Committee. Money 
enough for a statue of Hughes and the en- 
dowment of the London Rugby Schoo! Mis- 
sion is desired, of which it is natural and 
proper to hope that Americans wil! contribute 
a reasonable share. 
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—— The citizens of Bristol, Eng., are to cel- 
ebrate the 400th anniversary of the discovery 
of the North American continent by erecting 
a memorial to John Cabot, the explorer, and 
his colleagues. It is to be an elaborate tower 
on Brandon hill, the high conical hill in the 
center of the city. The foundation stone 
will be laid on June 24, the anniversary of 
the day on which an English navigator first 
saw the American continent. It is to cost 
$25,000. 


— An interesting instance of the survival 
of literature by oral tradition, the method to 
which we owe what remains to us of the most 
ancient poetry of the Greeks and Germans, is 
quoted by Biblia from Renouf. The Lay of 
the Threshers, discovered on an ancient Egyp- 
tian tomb and translated by Champollion, 
forms part of a song still sung by the peasants 
of Corsica. Changes through several millen- 
niums have slightly enlarged and modified 
the verses, but in substance and in verbal 
expression (allowing for the double transla- 
tion) they are identical. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE BURGLAR WHO MOVED PARADISE. By Herbert 

D. Ward. pp. 226. $1.25, 
Ginn & Co. Bos 

THE FINCH PRIMER. By adelaide V. Finch. pp. 

90. 35 cents 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE. By George T. Ladd. 
pp. 614. $4.00. 

x’ _ DUKE. By E. W. Hornung. pp. 299. 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. By Richard H. Davis. 
pp. 364. $1 

THE CLAIMS OF THE OLD ane. By Stanley 
Leathes,D.D. pp.73. $1. 

THE DESOENT OF THE paimaene. By A. A. W. 
Hubrecht. pp. 41. $1.00. 

Two LECTURES ON THEISM. By Andrew Seth, 
LL.D. pp. 64. $1.00. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE VINES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERIOA. By.C.5S. 
Newhall. pp. 207. $2.50. 

THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. By Georges 
Pellissier. pp. 504. $3.50. 

THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS. By C. Ellis Stevens. 
pp. 90. $1.25. 

American Book Co. New York. 

ANNOTATIONS ON THE GENERAL EPISTLES OF 
JAMES, PETFR, JOHN AND JUDE. By Revere 
F. Weidner, D.D., LL.0. pp. 380. $1.50. 

BIBLE READERS FOR SCHOOLS. Edited by N. C. 
Schaeffe:, Ph D., D.D. pp 217. 35 cents. 

A BRIEF LATIN GRAMMAR. By W. D. Mooney. pp. 
272. Teents 

Macmillan Co. New York 

= My 4-4 OF ISRAEL. By Amos K., Fiske. pp. 
355. $1.56 

TE. PaREsr’s ASSISTANT. By Maria Edgeworth. 
pp. 464. $1.50. 

EZEKIEL. Edited by R. G. Moulton, Ph.D. pp. 283. 
50 cents. 

Eaton & Mains. New York. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CauRCcH. Edited by 
Geo. R. Crooks, VD. v., and J. F. Hurst, D.D. pp. 
949. $5.00. 

EE. & J. B. Young & Co. New York, 

THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION. By Dr. Fritz 
Hommel. pp. 350. $175. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

COLLEGE TRAINING FOR WOMEN. By Kate H. 
Claghorn, Ph.D. pp. 270. $1.25. 

Century Co New York. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Vol. LIII. November, 
1896, to April, 1897. pp. 960. $3.00, 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

His NATIVE WIFE. By Louis Becke. pp. 202. 75 
cents. 

RIPPLE AND FLOOD. By James Prior, pp. 378. 

1.50. 
. Henry Altemus. Philadelphia. 

THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. By W. D. MacKenzie. 
pp. 64. 35 cents. 

Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati. 

THe HIGHER CRITICISM By Rev. C. W. Rishell, 
Ph.D. pp. 296. 

Robert Clarke Co. Cincinnati. 

THE COVENANTER, THE CAVALIER AND THE PURI- 
TAN. By Oliver P. Temple. pp. 260. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS 


Cassell Pub. Co. New York 
A FREE LANCEINAFARLAND. By Herbert Comp 
ton. pp. 373. 50 cents. 
His Letters. By Julien Gordon. pp. 280. 50 cents. 
Wood Allen Pub. Co. Ann Arbor. 
ALMOST A WOMAN. By Mary Wood-Alien, M.D. 25 
cents. 
Harvard College. Cambridge. 
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April. CRITICAL REVIEW. 

May. NINETEENTH CENTURY.—HANDBOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY.—YALE REVIEW.—ANNALS 
OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE.—FORTNIGHTLY. 

June. WHAT TO EAT.—SCRIBNER’S.—HARPER’S.— 
ST. NICHOLAS. 
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THE W. B. M. AT SALEM 


A fitting word to mark the semi-annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board in the South 
Church, Salem, would be royal. The warm 
building, the beautiful purple and white and 
green of the pulpit decorations, the attractive 
programs printed in purple, were indicative 
of the generous welcome extended by the 
Essex South Branch to the many friends who 
feared not the heavy clouds and sharp air of 
May 27. Cordial in the extreme were the 
words of welcome voiced by Mrs. James L. 
Hill, president of the branch, and gracefully 
responded to by Mrs. C. H. Daniels, vice-pres- 
ident of the board, who, in the absence of Mrs. 
Judson Smith, presided throughout the day. 
The Present Outlook, as seen by Miss Abbie 
B. Child, has its lights and shadows. Officers 
report well-attended meetings, much personal 
effort to increase membership lists, new meth- 
ods devised and earnest work done. The first 
five months of the fiscal year saw a steady in- 
crease in the contributions necessary to meet 
the ten per cent. advance voted for at the 
November meeting, but in the last month 
there has been a drop which calls for added 
gifts during the summer. The conditions 
abroad cause both anxiety and encourage- 
ment. In Turkey the sultan has gained a 
temporary victory. In India the famine and 
plague still bring sorrow to many hearts and 
heavier work to the missionaries. In China 
and Africa the gospel story is bringing forth 
its own fruit in the lives of many. 

It was a special pleasure and delight to 
hear, in both the morning and afternoon 
sessions, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, that 
royal missionary who during her twenty-five 
years in Spain has suffered many things for 
Christ’s sake. Among the Special lrovi- 
dences in the Work in Spain cf which she 
spoke, the audience supplied an omitted one, 
that of Mrs. Gulick’s own fitness and call to 
that papal land, in which work was adopted 
by the American Board in Salem more than 
@ quarter of a century ago. The Inquisition 
blotted out well-nigh every trace of Protes- 
tantism in Spain; in Italy the Waldensians 
and in France the Huguenots held up the 
cross, butin Spain a Bible found in the pos- 
session of any one doomed him to imprison- 
mentorexile. Conditiops have changed since 
those early years, when the missionaries were 
said to eat little children, for during this last 
year 120 children have been in the schoo! at 
San Sebastian, and two of the .-eeer are 
hoping to receive the degree of M. A. from 
the Madrid University this summer. In re- 
gard to the state of affairs in Cuba it is difti- 
cult to obtain accurate information, as many 
reports are written from the hotels in Key 
West by men who have never been out to the 
island. Mrs. Galick urged the Americans to 
be just and patient in their treatment of the 
case. 

Mfss Mary B Daniels, who bas been work- 
ing since 1889 in Osaka, gave a clear and com- 
prehensive account of the Present Conditions 
and Prospects of Work in Japan. The dis- 
like felt for the workers there is because 
they are foreigners, pot because they are 
missionaries, and if they have suffered in 
the reaction more than some it is not on ac- 
count of anything peculiar in the work, but 
because the polity of our denomination gives 
more publicity to the work. The mission 
now controls all funds raised by the board, 
and the Japanese all which they themselves 
contribute. Work has changed under the 
new order so that preaching is done more 
among the poorer classes in the large cities 
and in country districts. The influence ex- 
erted is less extended but more direct, and 
the results will be slower but surer. 

Is Missionary Work in Micronesia Worth 
While? must have been answered in the af- 
firmative by all who listened to the story 
which Mrs. Sarah Smith Garland told of a 
girl’s life in the islands of the sea, and a!) 
were glad that Miss Olir, now under appoint- 
ment, is to go to re-enforce the workers ther- 
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The other missionary address of the day was 
given by Miss Ellen M. Stone, and was en- 
titled A Light in the Balkan Peninsula. Her 
radiant face as she told of her beloved work 
in'Bulgaria, the center of the peninsula, added 
force to her hopeful! words, and in the person 
of Miss Zoritza Kara-Ivanova, a Bulgarian, 
there was a living example of the results of 
the schools in that land. In the form of an 
allegory this sweet-faced lady pictured the 
‘queen of Scutari’’ in her palace on the Bos- 
porus, giving education to all her daughters, 
whether of Armenian, Bulgarian or Greek 
blood. So vivid were her words that all must 
have recognized in the queen none other than 
the American Girls’ College at Constanti- 
nople. 

A suggestive and helpful hour was the 
question box, conducted by Miss E. H.§Stan- 
wood. The question, What Can We Learn 
from Woman’s Clubs? gave rise to much dis- 
cussion and pertinent answers. Freedom of 
speech, a social, informal atmosphere in 
the meeting, carefully prepared programs 
and studied papers, frequency of meet- 
ings, time allotted to current events in 
the kinglom were some of the varied 
hints given. A bountiful collation at noon 
was served byjthe women of Salem. 

A. Cc. B. 


IOWA STATE A8S8O00IATION 


The meeting held at Algona was full of 
interest. The program revealed consider- 
able variety, the addresses were of high 
ordar, and the spirit of the entire session 
was uplifting. 

The Sunday school convention, which 
met on the preceding day, brought to- 
gether a good number of earnest workers, 
who discussed practical themes. 

The annual sermon, by Rev. J. O. 
Thrusb, was an encouraging discourse on 
the triumph of Christ’s kingdom. The 
moderator, Rav. E. M. Vittum, proved a 
fine presiding officer. The discussion fol- 
lowing a paper on Adjastment of Our 
Ministry, by Rev. O. O. Smith, showed 
that Lowa Congregationalists feel that the 
local association has a great responsibil- 
ity in guarding its do-:rs against un- 
worthy applicants. Later the following 
resolution was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That while we bold sacred 
the autonomy of the local association as 
well as that of the local church, we regard it as 
unwise for one local association to assume to 
review the action of another, and especially 
so to attempt to reverse, on what must of 
necessity be ex parte evidence, the solemn de- 
cision of another like body, in that it strikes 
a blow at one of the fundamental principles 
of Congregational polity, gravely endangers 
the fellowsbip of the churches, is liable to 
force a local association into unwelcome re- 
lations with its own previously discarded 
members and involves the denomination at 
large in responsibility for such members. 

Two papers, The Ultimate Ground of Au- 
thority in Religion, by Rev. C. C. O'is, and 
Theological Tendencies, by Rev. E. A. Berry, 
called out a spirited dabat3. The discussions 
showed that our ministry is alive to the lead- 
ing theological questions of the day and is 
sound in the faith. An address of rare value 
was given by Prof. LF. Parker of Iowa Col- 
lege on Puritan Faith Rather than French 
Atheism the Parent of American Liberties. 
Rev. H. W. Tuttle read a strong paper on 
Dangers which Threaten from Repression of 
Conscience. 

Thursday afternoon was given to the State 
Home Missionary Society, and the reports 
were full of encouragement. That of Sec. 
T. O. Doug'ass covered the fifteen years that 
the society has existed. In that time 129 
cQurches have been organized and ninety- 
seven bave come t» self-support. One hun- 
dred parsonages and 197 meeting houses 
have been erected. Fifteen years ago the 
church membership was 15.000, now it is 
4000, In that time the society has expended 





$226,000 in extending its work, while the 
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In Honor of an 


In these days, when large gifts to educa: 
tional institutions are not so uncommon as to 
excite extended comment, it is well to recall 
pioneers in benevolence of this sort. The ap- 
proaching centennial anniversary of the birth 
of Mrs. Samuel Williston isa fit reminder to 
a@ generation that knew her not of a life so 
thoroughly consecrated to the cause of Chris- 
tian education that we of later years are still 
reaping the benefit of her self-sacrifice and 
generosity. 

Hon. and Mrs. Samuel Williston, of whom 
we present excellent likenesses, were life-long 
residants of Easthampton, in the Connecticut 
valley. They both esteemed highly educa- 
tional privileges, though they had few advan- 
tages of that sort in early life, but long before 
they acquired a fortune they began to plan to 
give liberally to needy institutions. Starting 


with few resources they developed the button 
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Old-Time Giver 


shops, must have been in some degree an ideal 
era aud would furnish the historian and his. 
torical novelist with much valuab!e material. 
As time went on the Willistons became the 
most famous benefactors of the cause of edu- 
cation in western Massachusetts. They es- 
tablished professorships in Amherst College, 
gave generously t> Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
and founded, in 1841, Williston Seminary in 
their own town. The American Board and 
the Home M asionary S ciety were also con- 
stant beneficiaries. S> firm was Mr. Willis- 
ton’s faith in God, and so keen his sense of 
daty, that he often pledged money before he 
made it. His gifts in his lifetime exceeded a 
million of dollars, and after his death three- 
quarters of a million more were distributed. 
This c2lebration of Mrs. Williston’s 100th 
birthday, following s> soon after the celebra- 
tion of Mary Lyon’s centennial, serves to 





































TWO ROYAL GIVERS—MR. AND MRS, SAMUEL WILLISTON 


industry so skillfully that it became a source 
of large gains. Mrs. Williston herse!f did not 
scruple to work long hours with her own 
hands, and she and her husband so organiz3d 
the business of making and covering buttons 
that throughout a large circle of towns in the 
vicinity hundreds of families were kept busy 
atthe trade. Froma sociological and indus- 
trial point of view, that period of home labor, 
before the days of factories and sweating 


bring again before the public the rish equip- 
ment of western Massachusetts in schools and 
colleges of the highest intellectual standing 
and thoroughly permeated with the Christian 
spirit. Rev. Joseph H. Sawyer, principal of 
Williston Seminary, preaches at Easthamp- 
ton, next Sunday, a memorial sermon, and 
there will be other appropriate services when 
the regular anniversary of the school occurs 
later in June. 





churches have raised more than half a million 
dollars for benevolences in other lines. In 
the past year the society expended $14,457 for 
its work, incurring a debt of $871. 

The early history of the Algona church 
shows some of the trials of pioneer preachers. 
In 1856 Father Taylor began work here. In 
two years he organized a church of five mem- 
bers, only three of whom were outside his 
family. At the end of five years the mem- 
bership had decreased to three. It was nine 
years before any “deacon timber”’ was devel- 
oped, and twelve before a house of worship 
was built. Since then growth has been steady 
and healthy, until now, under the leadership 
of Rav. C. E. Sinclair, the church is one of 
the most influential in Iowa, able to enter- 
tain the State association handscmely. 

Space will not permit mention of all the 
valuable features of the program. Penal In- 
stitutions were discussed by Rev. D. P. Breed, 
avd The Encroachmeots of Busixess upon the 
Intellectual, Moral and Spiritual Life of the 
People by Rev. L F. Berry. Oe cf the most 


sprightly papers was given by Dr. E. 8S. Hill 
on Common Ground for Christian Thinkers. 

A strong plea for a higher standard for the 
ministry was made by Rev. H. Paul Douglass 
on the theme The Ordaining Council and the 
Unprepared Candidate. Temptations pecul- 
iar to ministers were considered in an inci- 
sive paper by Rev. Clifford Snowden. Iowa 
has always been proud of her elder ministers, 
and she is not less proud of the younger men. 

Dr. M. W. Darling spoke strongly and fairly 
on Christian Science. 

Reports from the educational institutions 
were encouraging. Tabor is doing the sub- 
stantial work for which she is famous, and 
Iowa College has a larger Freshman Class 
than ever before in her history, and is con- 
stantly enlarging her equipment. 

A delightful spirit of fellowship pervaded 
the entire meeting The association voted to 
return to the former time of holding the an- 
nual meeting. N-xt year it will begin Wednes- 
day evening and close Sunday evening. 

W. W. G. 
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Anniversary Week 

Aside from the Congregational Club, which 
we reported last week, the only occasion for 
which members of our body felt any particu- 
lar responsibility was the 215th annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers, which includes both 
Trinitarians and Unitarians. The degree of 
responsibility for sustaining this ancient and 
useful organization is probably more intense 
among a devoted few than the area of its dis- 
tribution is widespread. However, those who 
did attend the gathering were well repaid by 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Greene’s able sermon on the 
Bible. The South Church, Dr. Hale’s, ex- 
tended its usual courtesies, and a spirit of 
genuine fellowship marked the social hours. 
The preacker next year will be Rev. H. F. 
Jenks, with Rev. B. F. Hamilton, D.D., as 
alternate. 

The Unitarian gatherings were well patron- 
ized. The note of loyalty to the denomina- 
tion was frequently struck. The missionary, 
Mr. Macaulay, who has been working in 
Japan; received a hearty welcome. There 
was an invigorating element of conservatism 
in much that was said during the week, espe- 
cially in Curtis Guild’s plea for the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day. Governor Wolcott, 
too, insisted upon the translation of religion 
into life and action. Toe Young Pe>ple’s 
Unions of both the Unitarian and Universalist 
bodies fraternized during the week and de- 
cided to fcderate themselves into a league. 

Oo Thursday evening the Dudleian lecture 
at Harvard University was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Williston Walker. His subjact was 
The Validity of Congregational Ordination. 
It seems a pity that only twenty-six persons 
heard this able address from so competent a 
scholar. 

The Evangelistic Association of New Enog- 
land drew large audiences to the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, where methods and 
results of evangelistic endeavor were freely 
discussed by experienced men and women. 
Mr. Alpine McLs3an presided at the closing 
session. « 


industrial Conciliation. 

One of the most important meetings of an- 
niversary week was the session of the Free 
Religicus Association of America, which was 
devoted to a discussion of industrial concilia- 
tion. The speakers were Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell of New York, Rev. G. L. Perin of the 
Every-Day Church, Robert A. Woods of the 
South Ead House, and Rev. W.S. Rainsford, 
D.D., of New York. 

Mrs. Lowell pointed out the essential differ- 
ence between conciliation and arbitration. 
The former prevents troubles from arising 
between employer and employed; the latter 
seeks to adjust troubles which have arisen. 
It is the difference between hygiene and med- 
icine. One is preventive, the other remedial. 
Through conciliation strikes and lockouts 
may be prevented and industrial peace in- 
sured. To prove this she cited the experi- 
ence of conciliation boards in two large trades 
in Eogland, the glove and hosiery trade of 
Nottingham and vicinity and the north of 
England iron trade. From the first trade 
industrial disturbances were excluded for 
thirty years and from the second twenty- 
eight years. The fandamental condition of a 
board of conciliation is a strong organization 
of both employers and employed. Other con- 
ditions of a board’s effectiveness are stated 
meetings by the board or its standing com- 
mittee and the assurance on both sides that 
its decisions will be enforced. But such con- 
ditions are the body, of which the spirit should 
be intelligence, self-control and love of justice 
on the part of employers and employed alike, 
with a recognition of the equal rights of each 
in all questions affecting their interests. 

Dr, Perin urged the duty of the church to 
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cherish both individual and social ideals. As 
long as men are unrighteous there can be no 
improvement. “In considering industrial 
peace,’”’ Mr. Woods said, ‘it is important to 
ask what we are going to do with it when we 
get it. Industrial peace, in and of itself, is 
worth no more than liberty in and of itself. 
Through it we rise to a higher plane of in- 
dastry.”’ 

“ The working man’s op josition to machin- 
ery,” Mr. Woods continued, ‘“‘ was bscause 
through machinery industry was organizing 
itself beyond the ken of the working man. 
The employer’s opposition to the trade union 
is because through the trade unioa modern 
industry is organ‘zing itself beyond the ken 
of the employer. Industrial conciliation at- 
tempts to bring about the co-ordination which 
ought to exist between these two factors of 
modern industry.’’ 

Dr. Rainsford pointed to the growing disbe- 
lief in the power of the courts, and belief in 
the power of money in legislation, as at the 
root of the widespread social discontent in 
this country—a disc. »tent which no board of 
conciliation would remove. One principle we 
must fight for, and that is confidence in one 
another The constant right of appeal in our 
courts means the poor man do wn and the rich 
manup. We must have some readier way of 
jastice. All men must be brought to feel that 
they are abs>lutely one before God. Among 
the definite things which we can work towards 
and help on are a shorter working day, fairer 
laws, a better school and the trade union. 


Young Boston Congregationalists 

The Young Men’s Club established the cus- 
tom of an anrual ladies’ night at their first 
observance cf such an occasion last week 
Wednesday, atthe American House. A pleas- 
ant reception to the special guests, speakers 
aud officers preceded the dinner, at which 
nearly 150 members and friends sat down. 
President Hall welcomed the large number 
present and announced the speakers, who 
were: Mrs. May Alden Ward, president cf 
the New Eogland Woman’s Press Association, 
with the topic A Group of Puritan Poets, and 
Rev. OC. E. Jefferson of Chelsea, who gave A 
Message to Young Congregationalists. The 
plea of the latter was for a closer fellowship 
among young men and young women who are 
ready to be known as believers in God. Dur- 
ing the evening rare pleasure was derived 
from the vocal selections of a mixed quartet, 
and elaborate floral and patriotic decorations 
added gayety and life to the festivities. The 
special menu-program was also a tasteful sou- 
venir of the evening. A few new names were 
propcsed for membership. The first meeting of 
the fall occurs the last Wednesday of October. 


Christian Endeavor Gospel Chorus 

This organization is one of the pleasant sur- 
vivals of the great International C. E. Con- 
vention in 1895, and is just completing the 
second year of its existence. Its fourth con- 
cert on a recent Wednesday in Tremont Tem- 
ple called out a full house, every reserved 
seat basing sold. The chorus departed from 
its former programs cf entirely sacred musie 
and introduced several secular selections with 
good effect and exhibited the results of dili- 
gent rebearsals. Mr. George K. Somerby is 
the musical director. The plan of the organ- 
izers was not to make money, but to take ad- 
vantage of social possibilities and at the same 
time to study music and occasionally to give 
a concert that should pay the expenses. An 
admission fee of one dollar is charged but no 
dues. 

At first the plan was to admit only Ea- 
deavorers, and to meet Once a month. B>th 
rules have, by custom at least, become non- 
effective. There are now some 700 members, 
including many not from the evangelical 
churches. Nearly 500 took part ip the last 
concert, which is the first that has met ex- 








penses. Of late the rehearsals have been once 
a week, with an occasional extra one. The 
hour of meeting is 7.30; the close is promptly 
at 9. There is a half-hour recess, when some 
talent, usually musical, entertains the mem- 
bers. A number of the members come from 
as far as Fall River and Haverhill, and many 
who would hardly afford the luxury of paying 
monthly dues are enabled not only to enjoy 
the social time but to get musical instruction. 
Most of the chorus at the recent Moody meet- 
ings came from this body. Applications for 
membership are still coming in. 

At the annual meeting last week no presi- 
dent was elected, the committee being unable 
to report a nominee for that office. The treas- 
urer’s report showed an income of $2,205 and 
expenses of $1,965 for the year. 


Berkeley Temple School for Christian Workers 

Two young men and three young women 
received, May 27, diplomas, accompanied by 
fitting words from Principal Lawrence Phelps. 
They were also addressed by Rev. C. A. Dick- 
inson, D. D, and during the evening Mrs. 
Allen and Mrs. Stone sang beautifully. Ear- 
lier in the week there were public exercises 
in the English Bible and in Christian ethics 
and an alumni banquet. This is the second 
class to be graduated. 


Condition of Boston Schools 

The anocual report of Superintendent Seaver 
jast made public presents some interesting 
figures. The school population is rapidly in- 
creasing beyond the provisions of accommoda- 
tions. The whole number of pupils in all the 
day schools Jan. 31 last was 71,919. In 1890 
the number was 63,374 

For the last two years the increase has been 
3.999, and the experditure for new school- 
houses $1,070,440 This is an average of $267 
per new pupil. For five years past the av- 
erage increase of pupils per year has been 
2,002. If this rate continues it would mean 
the expenditure of $500 000 for annual current 
needs for the next three years, whereas the 
available sum at present is but $400,000. 
This, it is said, must certainly leave certain 
high school needs to be cared for in some other 
way. Io 39 districts all pupils are housed in 
permanent structures. Ia seven, however, 
623 pupils are accommodated in temporary 
buildings. In 13 districts 1932 pupils are 
accommodated in hired rooms, at a rent of 
$20,812 per year. The greater part of these 
will be taken to buildings now in process of 
erection. 

Ona the day of the issue of the report came 
a request from the School Board to the Com- 
mon Council for an appropriation of $1,000,000 
for high school purposes for East Boston, 
South Boston, Dorchester, West Roxbury, the 
Mechanics Art High School and for a new 
building for the Girls’ Latin School. Also 
for $300,000 to provide better ventilation, san- 
itation and means of exit in case of fire for 
school buildings in Boston. Both orders 
were passed by the council. So much of the 
second bill as relates to fire escapes was no 
doubt the direct result of the disclosures con- 
nected with the fire panic last winter at the 
Everett School on Northampton Street. 


The Bacchante Will Not Stay 

Boston public sentiment condemning the 
Bacchante statue for its unfitness to occupy 
the position in the Public Library where the 
trustees placed it was prompt, emphatic, un- 
mistakable and persistently expressed. After 
a winter of meditation and a spring of consul- 
tation, the trustees are relieved from an awk- 
ward predicament by the giver withdrawing 
his gift. The strange thing about the matter 
is that those intrusted with the furnishing of 
the Pablic Library should need so long a time 
and so much assistacce to learn what the 
average common sense of the people so quickly 
discovered. 
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THE BRADFORD MANUSCRIPT 
OEREMONIES 


The formal transfer of this famous manu- 
script volume, the History of Plymouth Plan- 
tation written by Governor William Bradford, 
to the keeping of the State of Massachusetts, 
was made with dignified and impressive cere- 
monies at the State House in this city on 
Wednesday, May 26. The Senate and House 
of Representatives met in joint convention 
in Representatives Hall at 11 A. M., where 
they sooa received Governor Wolcott, Hon. 
T. F. Bayard, ex-ambassador to England, who 
brought with him the precious manuscript, 
Senator G. F. Hoar, and a large company of 
other distinguished men, including represent- 
atives of the American Antiquarian Society, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Pil- 
grim Society of Piymouth and the New Eng- 
land Society of New York. President Law- 
rence of the State Senate occupied the chair. 
The spacious hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity by an audience as interested as it 
was numerous, and the speakers frequently 
were interrupted by prolonged applause. 
Senator Hoar’s beautiful and fitting tribute to 
Queen Victoria was received with special en- 
thusiasm. 

The first proceeding was the reading of the 
decree of the Consistorial and Episcopal Court 
of London, authorizing the transfer of the 
manuscript from the Lambeth Library in the 
Bishop of London’s palace at Fulham to the 
keeping of the governor of Massachusetts by 
the hands of Mr. Bayard, and of the latter’s 
paper accepting the task and acknowledging 
receipt of the volume. These documents 
necessarily were formal, somewhat technical 
and lengthy, but not without interest. 

Then Senator Hoar was introduced and 
spoke from notes for three-quarters of an 
hour, giving an account of the manuscript, 
its value, its disappearance about 1775, its dis- 
covery in the Lambeth Library about eighty 
years later, its identification, the successive 
efforts to obtain its restoration and the final 
success. The history of its loss and recovery 
to knowledge he gave as follows: 


It has long been well known that Governor 
Bradford wrote and left behind him a bistory 
of the settlement of Plymouth. It was quoted 
by early chroniclers. ‘here are extracts from 
it in the records of Plymouth. Thomas Prince 
used it when he compiled his annals. Hub- 
bard depended on it when he wrote his His- 
tory of New England. Cotton Mather had 
read it or a copy of a portion of it when he 
wrote his Magnalia. Governor Hutchinson 
had it when he published the second volume 
of his history in 1767. 

From that time it disappeared from the 
knowledge of everybody on this side of the 
water. All our historians speak of it as 
lost, and can ooly guess what Lad been its 
fate. Some persons suspected that it was de- 
stroyed when Governor Hutchinson’s house 
was sacked in 1765; others that it was carried 
off by some officer or soldier when Boston was 
evacuated by the British army in 1776. 

In 1844 Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Ox- 
ford, afterward Bishop of London, one of the 
brightest of men, published one of the dullest 
and stupidest of books. It is entitled The 
History of the Protestant E.iscopal Church 
in America. It contained extracts from man- 
uscripts which he said he had discovered in 
the library of the Bishop cf London at Ful- 
ham. The book attracted no attention here 
until, about twelve years later, in 1855 John 
Wingate Thornton, whom many of us remem- 
ber as an accomplished antiquary and a de- 
lightful gentleman, happenea to pick up a 
copy of it while he was lounging in Burn- 
ham’s bookstore. He read the bishop’s quo- 
tations and carried the rook to the house of 
his friend, Mr. Barry, who was then writing 
his History of Massachusetts. Mr. Barry was 
not at home. Thornton left the volume with 
passages marked, and with a note which is 
not preserved, but which, according to his 
memory, suggested that the passages must 
have come from Bradford’s long-lost history. 

That is the claim for Mr. Thornton. On the 
other hand, it is claimed by Mr. Barry that 
there was nothing of that kind expressed in 
Mr. Thornton’s note, but in reading the book 
when he got back, an hour or so later, the 
thought struck him for the first time that the 
clew had been found to the precious book 
which had been lost so long. He at once re- 
paired to Charles Deane, then, and ever since 
down to his death, as President Eliot felici- 
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tously styled him, ‘‘the master of historical 
investigators in this country.””’ Mr. Deane 
saw the importance of the discovery. He 
communicated at once with Joseph Hunter, 
an eminent English scholar. Hunter was 
high authority on all matters connected with 
the settlement of New England. He visited 
the palace at Fulham and established beyond 
question the identity of the manuscript with 
Governor Bradford’s history, an original let- 
ter of Governor Bradford having been sent to 
Mr. Hunter for comparison of handwriting. 

How the manuscript got to Fulham nobody 
knows. Whether it was carried over by Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson in 1774; whether it was 
taken as spoil from the tower of the Old South 
Church in 1775; whether, with other manu- 
scripts, it was sent to Fulbam at the time of 
the attempts of the Episcopal churches in 
America, just before the Revolution, to estab- 
lish an episcopate here, nobody knows. 

It would seem that Hutchinson would have 
sent it to the colonial office; that an officer 
would naturally have sent it to the war office, 
unless he had carried it off as mere private 
booty and plunder, in which case it would 
have been unlikly that it would have reached 
a public place of custody. But we find itin 
the possession of the church ard of the church 
official having, until independence was de- 
clared, special jurisdiction over Episcopal 
Massachusetts and Plymouth. This may seem 
to point to a transfer for some ecclesiastical 
purpose. 

The bishop’s chancellor conjectures that it 
was sent to Fulham because of the record an- 
nexed to it of the early births, marriages and 
deaths—such records being in England always 
in ecclesiastical custody—but this is merely 
conjecture. 


The favorable circumstances attending the 
successful effort to secure the volume also 
were described effectively thus: 


The rarest good fortune seems to have at- 
tended every step in this transaction. I was 
fortunate in having formed the friendship of 
Mr. Grenfell, which secured to me so cordial 
a reception from tte Bishop of London. 

It was fortunate tbat the Bishop of London 
was Dr. Temple, an eminent scholar, kindly 
disposed toward the people of the United 
States, and a man thoroughly capable of un- 
derstanding and respecting the deep and holy 
sentiment which a compliance with our de- 
sire was to gratify. 

It was fortunate, too, that Bishop Temple, 
who thought he must have the approbation of 
the archbishop before bis action, when the 
time came had himself become Archbishop of 
Canterbury and primate of all England. 

It was fortunate that Dr. Creighton had 
succeeded to the see of London. He is him- 
self, as I bave just said, an eminent historical 
scholar. ‘He has many friends in America. 
He was the delegate of Emmanuel, John Har- 
vard’s college, at the great Harvard centen- 
nial celebration in 1886. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws at Harvard and isa 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety. He bad, I believe, entertained President 
Eliot as bis guest in Eogland. 

It was fortunate, too, that the application 
came in a time of cordial good will between 
the two countries, when the desire of John 
Adams and the longing of George the Third 
have their ample and complete fulfillment. 
This token of the good willof England reached 
Boston on the birthday cf the illustrious sov- 
ereign who is not more venerated and beloved 
ae her own subjects than by the kindred peo- 
ple who speak their language and share their 
blood. 

It comes to us at the time of the rejoicing of 
the English people at the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of a reign more crowded with benefit to 
humanity than any other known in the an- 
nalsof the race. Upon the power of England, 
the scepter, the trident, the lion, the army 
and the fleet, the monster ships of war, the 
all-shattering guns, the American psople are 
strong enough now to look with an entire in- 
difference. We encounter her commerce and 
her manufacture in the spirit of a generous 
emulation. The inheritance from which Eng- 
land has learned these things is ours also. 
We too are of the Saxon strain. 


In our halls is hun, 
Armory of the invincible knights of old. 


Oar temple covers a continent, and its 
porches are upon both the seas. Our fathers 
knew the secret to lay, in Christian liberty 
and law, the foundations of empire. Our young 
men are not ashamed, if need be, to speak 
with the enemy in the gate. 

But to the illustrious lady, type of gentlest 
womanhood, model of mother and wife and 
friend, who came at eighteen to the throne of 
George IV. and William; of purer eyes than 
to bebo!d iniquity; the maiden presence be- 
fore which everything unholy shrank; the 
sovereign. who, during her long reign, ‘‘ ever 
knew the people that she ruJed”’; the royal 
nature that disdained to strike at her king- 
dom’s rival in the hour of our sorest need; 
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the heart which, even in the bosom of a 
queen,,beat with sympathy for the cause of 
constitutional liberty; who, herself not unac- 
quainted with grief, laid on the coffin of our 
dead Garfield the wreath fragrant with a sis- 
ter’s sympathy—to her our republican man- 
hood does not disdain to bend. 

The eagle, lord of land and sea, 

Will stoop to pay her fealty. 


But I am afraid this application might have 
had the fate of its predecessors but for our 
special good fortune in the fact that Mr. 
Bayard was our ambassador at the Court of 
St. James. He had been, as I said in the be- 
ginning, the ambassador, not so much of the 
diplomacy as of the good will of the Amer- 
ican people. Before his powerfal “influence 
every obstacle gave way. It was almost im- 
possible for Englishmen to refuse a request 
like this, made by him and in which his own 
sympathies were so profoundly enlisted. 

The close of Senator Hoar’s address was es- 
pecially beautiful. 

The question of the permanent abiding 
place of this manuscript will be settled after 
it has reached the hands of his Excellency. 
Wherever it shall go, it will be an object of 
reverent care. Ido not think many Ameri- 
cans will gaze upon it without a little trem- 
bling of the lips anda ane Meneen of mist 
in the eyes, as they think of the story of suf- 
fering, of sorrow, of peril, of exile, of death 
and cf lofty triumph which that book tells, 
which the hand of the great leader and founder 
of America has traced on those pages. 

There is nothing like it in buman annals 
since the story of Bethlehem. These English 
men and Eoglish women going out from their 
homes in beautiful Lincoln and York, wife 
separating from husband and mother from 
child in that hurried embarkation for Hol- 
land, pursued to the beach by English horse- 
men, the thirteen years of exile, the life at 
Amsterdam—" in alley foul and lane obscure ”’ 
—the dwelling at Leyden, the embarkation at 
Delfshaven, the farewell of Robinson, the ter- 
rible midwinter voyage across the Atlantic, 
the compact in the harbor, the landing on the 
rock, the dreadful first winter, the death-roll 
of more than half the number, the days of suf- 
fering and of famine, the wakeful night listen- 
ing for the yell of wild beasts and the war 
whoop of the savage, the building of the state 
on those sure foundations which no wave or 
tempest have ever shaken, the breaking of the 
rew light, the —— of the new day, the 
beginning of the new life, the enjoyment of 
peace with liberty—of all these things this is 
the original record by the hand of our beloved 
father and founder. Massachusetts will pre- 
serve it until the time shall come that her 
children are unworthy of it. And that time 
shall come—never. 

After Senator Hoar had concluded Mr. Bay- 
ard described in a pleasant, conversational 
way, without manuscript, his own relation to 
the restoration of the volume, expressing his 
pleasure in being of service to Massachusetts, 
especially in connection with such a work, 
and his earnest desire to promote good will 
and confidence between England and the 
United States. His remarks were full of deep 
feeling and were received with great enthu- 
siasm. He closed by formally handing the 
famous volume to Governor Wolcott. 

The governor’s speech of acceptance in be- 
half of the commonwealth was short but 
felicitous and eloquent. Then the joint con- 
vention passed by a rising vote an order re- 
cording the appreciation and gratitude of the 
State in view of the successful return of the 
memorable relic. It was offered by Senator 
Bradford, of Hampden, a lineal descendant of 
the author. The permanent resting place of 
the volume is to be determined by the gov- 
ernor. Meanwhile it has been placed in the 
vault of the State treasurer. 


rs 


The Cumberland Presbyterians in General 
Assembly debated the question of restricting 
the marriages of ministerial probationers. 
The Educational Society finds it too much to 
support the (occasional) wives of its aided 
students. No action was taken, but the tend- 
ency of debate was toward forbidding the 
bans. Why the matter should have attracted 
such wide newspaper attention it is hard to 
see. It is good common sense which lass it 
down as a general rule that the man who is 
old enough to have a wife is too old to change 
the work in life by which he expects to sur- 
port her. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, June 7, Pilgrim Hall, 
10 A.M. Speaker, Rev. Daniel Merriman, D. D. Topic, 
Theology of Preachers of Today, 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll A. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual 
meeting, Wednesday, June 16, 2 Pp. M., Pilgrim Hall, 
Congregational House. All annual members bringin 
proper credentials are entitled to vote. With usua 
Pusiness amendments of by-laws will be considered, 
authorizing president and directors to make conveyance 
of any real estate owned by the society. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Anniversary, 
June 6-10. Sunday. 10.30 A. M., sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper; 4 P. M., sermon to the Graduating Class by 
Rev. Prof. William H. Ryder, D.D. Tuesday, 10.30 A. M., 
examination of the Junior Class in New Testament 
Greek; 2 P. M., examination of the Middle Class in 
Biblical theology; 4 P. M., examination of the Senior 
Class in homiletics; 7.45 Pp. M., anniversary of the Soci- 
ety of Inquiry. Address by Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D. Wednesday, 8.30 a. M., vocal culture; 9,30 
a. M., examication of the Junior Class in Hebrew; 9.30 
A. M., examination of the Senior Ciass in church his- 
tory; 11.15, A. M., examination of the Middle Class in 
theology; 2.30 P. M., meeting of the alumni: business; 
necrology. by Rev. C. C, Carpenter, secretary; discus- 
sion on The State of Religion in New England, Rev. 
Charles B. Rice, D. D., Rev. Carl 8. Patton, Rev. Burton 
W. Lockhart, D.D., Rev. William E. Barton, D. D.; 
further discussion; 7.30 P. M, social gathering of the 
alumni and other friends of the seminary. hursday, 
1045 a. M., anniversary addresses by members of the 
Graduating Class; 1 P. M., anniversary dinner, 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent at once 


Rhode Island, Newport, Tuesday, June & 
Vermont, Middlebury, Tuesday, June 8. 
Conn. Asso. New Haven, Tuesday, June 15, 


Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, Tuesday, June 22, 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Pa)mer, Treasurer. 

WomAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman,Treasurer,. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Ne. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room | and 2, Con- 
Geese! House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
— House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoocIgTy (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South. ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

Cona. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph.D., Field ereterz: E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational Touse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 7(1 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational! House, Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
— offering for its pene invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body meet Faery char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the Lew grep to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

fons from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, ll a.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. seotings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
te B. 8. Snow ay nie Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regational House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 

Ags ae etce., to Capt. S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
eo of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

A Connecticut town reperts a good outlook 
for French Congregationalists. Interest in 
work for the French in New England began 
about thirteen years ago in Lowell, Mass. 
Since then the churches formed among these 
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people have averaged a little more than one a 
year and nearly 10,000 persons are now con- 
nected with them. The adaptability of the 
apostolic church to the nations of the earth is 
suggested time and again in the ease with 
which French, Swedes, Welsh, Germans, Nor- 
wegians, Finns and other nationalities are in- 
troduced and made to feel at home in Congre- 
gationalism. 

What could be more delightfully refreshing 
than such an outing as the Minnesota Congre- 
gational Club indulges in once a year? We 
believe that if other clabs would once throw 
off indoor restraints and enjoy social inter- 
course with the inspiring environment of for- 
est, field and stream they would not only get 
‘‘near to nature’s heart,’’ but nearer to one 
another and to God. 

Much valuable material for the history of 
churches is lost by failure to preserve printed 
matter which is issued from time to time. 
The remarkable and unique showing of a 
Pennsylvania church clerk’s work in this 
direction attracted considerable attention on 
a recent occasion. His efforts might well be 
suggestive to others. 

There are two ways of lessening a debt—by 
increasing the income and decreasing the 
outgo. The Iowa H. M.S. has done nobly in 
the latter respect, but if givers withhold 
their contributions nothing can save the 
work, however economically it is adminis- 
tered. : 

A church in southern Minnesota is conspic- 
uously successful in attracting to itself a 
large number of solid business and profes- 
sional men. Can it be due to the fact that it 
sets them to work? 

At least one pastor is heard of, and he in 
New England, who has taken sides with the 
birds against the bonnet decorators. 

Church extension is at the front in a flour- 
ishing factory city of Massachusetts. 

There is little question about Cuban sym- 
pathy in a Florida town. 


Of Special Note 
Missionary consecration in Hawaii bears 
golden fruit in the second generation. 
Swedish Congregationalists in Nebraska find 
a new home. 


A CENTER OF DENOMINATIONAL GROWTH 

An experiment in church extension has re- 
cently come to a successful issue in a thriv- 
ing New England city, which discloses the 
ability of a local church”to promote denomi- 
national growth when the effort is made with 
a spirit of self-denial and consecration. 

In 1740 the First Church was organized in 
what is now Brockton, Mass. Almost a cen- 
tury later, 1837, the Second Church was 
formed, and in 1850 the Porter Evangelical 
Church was gathered. All these from the 
beginning were self-supporting. A few years 
ago a congregation of Swedes sought and was 
granted the fellowship of our churches. It 
was a large church, with a membership of 
300 stropg, and although assisted by local 
contributions in erecting a commodious house 
of worship seating 800, it has never been de- 
pendent upon the Home Missionary Society. 

This may be regarded as the close of the 
first period of church development in the com- 
munity. Four strong Congregational churches 
occupied the field—a manufacturing city of 
about 25 000 at that time—and none had been 
obliged to seek home missionary aid. 

About ten years ago a new era of church 
extension was inaugurated, when Rev. F. A. 
Warfield was pastor of Porter Church. A 
careful canvass of the eastern portion of the 
city revealed the fact that about 360 Protes- 
tant families resided in a section where no 
church was located. Of these families 82 
were under the care of Porter Church, and 
59 were reported as indicating no church 
preference. 

Porter Church at once established a branch, 
incorporating it as an integral part of its 
work. A Sunday school was gathered, the 
sessions being held in a tenement which 
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poorly acccmmodated more than a hundred 
scholars. <A pastor’s assistant devoted much 
time to the development of the enterprise. 
From the beginning a midweek service was 
held, and after a few years the demand for 
Sunday services became urgent, as the branch 
was more than a mile distant from the church 
and no other church was near A building 
thus became a necessity and a lot in a com- 
manding position, with a frontage of about 
110 feet upon a new avenue, was secured and 
a commodious chapel erected, with a seating 
capacity of more than 400 when the rooms are 
thrown together. An expenditure of nearly 
$6,000 was involved, but there was left an 
indebtedness of only $1,800. 

The new church was formally recognized 
by council April 23, sixty nine persons unit- 
ing to form the Wendell Avenue Church. 
The mother church manifests her abiding 
interest in the new organization by assuming 
the interest upon the indebtedness until such 
time as it shall be thought best to pay the 
same, and also by donating a communion set. 

While the Porter Church was caring for 
this work another opening presented itself in 
the northern section of the city. Toe atten- 
tion of the Home Missionary Society was di- 
rected to this promising field twelve years 
ago, but on account of certain obstacles 
no work was entered upon. At length the 
development of the section was so rapid, be- 
cause of the establishment of several large 
manufacturing enterprises, that Porter Church 
was constrained to organize another branch. 
The movement was regarded with such favor 
that a business man, not a member of any 
church, purchased a lot, erected a neat chapel 
with sittings for 450, and deeded the property 
as @ gift to the deacons of the church to be 
held in trust until such time as an organiza- 
tion holding the principles of the Porter 
Church should be formed. Porter Church 
was simply required to provide the furnish- 
ings for the chapel at an expense of about 
$700. 

Three years ago public services were com: 
menced, under the leadership ef Rev. R. L. 
Rae, the assistant of the Porter Church, and 
the work developed so rapidly that a self-sup- 
porting church was organized in April, 1896, 
Fifty-six persons united with the church at 
the orgauization, and others have been added 
since, and the firs: year has closed with all 
bills paid and a respectable balance in the 
treasury, besides $250 contributed to our de- 
nominational societies. 

The Sunday school had an attendance upon 
arecent Sunday of 196 and its present enrolled 
membership is more than 250. A committee 
has been appointed to provide additional 
room for the school and the Sunday congre- 
gations. The parent church marked the or- 
ganization of this church by presenting it with 
a beautiful communion set. 

This work of church extension accomplished 
by a sivgle church is somewhat remarkable 
and cartain features are to be specially noted: 

1. These were not missionary movements, 
the constituency in both cases being far re- 
moved from that class. 

2. The local church faithfully and lovingly 
mothered these children until they were able 
to go alone, not laying them upon the doorstep 
of the missionary society. For many years 
Porter Church expended for the two enter- 
prises from $750 to $1,200 annually. 

3. They were both organized as self-support- 
ing churches, so that for 157 years since the 
organization of the First Church no home 
missionary funds have been called for in the 
community, though there are today six Con- 
gregational churches in the city. 

4. Both these organizations were provided 
with homes without a call being made upon 
the Building Society. 

5, The mother church is still strong, with a 
membership of about 600, and under a new 
leader recently installed will undoubtedly go 
forward to further extend our denominational 
influence. 
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ANOTHER SUBURBAN PULPIT FILLED 

To the majority of the church at Melrose, 
Mass., the reception of a pastor last week, 
May 25, was their first experience of the kind, 
for it is nearly thirty years since it welcomed 
its former pastor, Rev. A G. Bale, who, by 
the way, on the same evening last week, was 
made pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Rev. Thomas Sims, D.D., the new pastor, 
educated in Eagland and trained in the Meth- 
odist Church, still comes with extended per- 
sonal acquaintance with Congregationalism, 
for he was pastor of the Atkinson Memorial 


REV. THOMAS SIMS, D D 


Church, Tacoma, Wn., from 1889 to 1892, then 
for three and a half years of the Bond Street 
Church, Toronto, Can., from which he was 
dismissed Dec. 28, 183. He is a member of 
the Congregational Union of Ontario and 
(Juebec, and was elected annual preacher to 
that body for the present year. 

Though Mr. Sims was not installed by coun- 
cil, the church arranged a service recognizing 
him as its pastor, and invited the attendance 
of the Woburn Conference of churches, with 
some others, and a few individuals. A very 
pleasant reception to Dr. Sims and a social 
hour were followed by a supper in the vestry, 
where a large number of guests sat down to 
well-filled tables. At the eveniog service in 
the church Mr. C. E. Swett of Winchester 
presided; prayer was offered by Dr. Daniel 
March; addresses were made by the pastor on 
Memories of the Way, by Dr. R. A. Beard on 
A Contemporaneous Ministry, by Rev. G. A. 
Tewksbury on A Contemporaneous Church 
and by Rev. B. F. Leavitt on Contemporane- 
ous Fellowship. 

Greetings were extended by Rev. Joseph 
Leonard of the First Methodist Church for 
the pastors of Melrose, by Deacon William 
McCartney of Toronto for Bond Street Church 
and by Rev. J. Cooper Autliff of Montreal for 
“Auld Lang Syne.”” This form of recognizing 
a pastor is somewhat novel among Con- 
gregational churches in this region, but it 
was heartily enjoyed, and was accepted by all 
as a pleasant way of bringing Dr. Sims to the 
acquaintance and fellowship of the churches, 


FROM CENTRAL NEW YORK 

The stirring little city of Corning lies in 
the Chemung valley, about twenty miles west 
of Elmira. Seven years ago the Christian 
people in a section of the city across the river 
from the older and larger part found them- 
selves desirous of a church and failed to agree 
upon any one of the leading denominations 
represented among them or to have offers of 
assistance from any. They were ignorant of 
our polity until ove of their number requested 
the home missionary secretary, Rev. Ethan 
Curtis, to enlighten them. It required only a 
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single hour’s conversation to assure them 
that they would better organize a church of 
our order, which they proceeded to do at once 
without any members of Congregational train- 
ing and antecedents. 

Within a few days thirty-one members were 
gathered, and soon a pastor was secured, who 
has proved himself to be just fitted for the 
great work of upbuilding. Rev. N. E. Fuller 
began his efforts in the autumn of 1890, and a 
revival came bringing 100 into the church 
within the winter. Within a few weeks he 
and hia people have been made glad over the 
dedication of a handsome and commodious 
edifice, costing in all about $21,000, largely 
subscribed by the enthusiastic members, none 
of whom are rick save in faith. The audi- 
torium will seat 600 and, with connecting 
rooms, 1,100 may hear the speaker. A beau- 
tiful brass lectern, a memorial gift, takes the 
place of the ordinary pulpit. From its in- 
ception the church has had spiritual and ma- 
terial increase, and has about 300 upon its 
roll. In the extended dedicatory services 
Rev. Messrs. T. K. Beecher, S. E. Eastman 
and H. A. Ottman, Secretary Curtis and Rev. 
E. N. Packard, representing the H. M.S, 
took part, the latter preachir g the dedicatory 
sermon, 

The alliance with the Free Baptists for joint 
support of Keuka College in Yates County 
has been abandoned by mutual agreement 
and on amicable terms. The effort to raise 
the endowment necessary was made at a most 
depressed period financially and in the midst 
of the political campaign. Rev. N. M. Cal- 
houn, the president, gave himself untiringly 
to the work of making addresses, meeting in- 
dividuals and directing the college for sev- 
eral months, but at a meeting at Rochester in 
March the Congregational trustees withdrew 
from the alliance, but remained on the boari 
for the present. Mr. Calhoun resigned his 
presidency and resides at Canandaigua, his 
old home. His large experience in the pas- 
torate and his recognized ability as a preacher 
should not allow him to remain long without 
a charge. 

Rev. H. N. Kinney, chairman of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union committee on Good Cit- 
izenship in Syracuse, has made an effective 
attack upon Sunday baseball playing in the 
city. Hesecured the arrest of the two chief 
players on a recent Sunday afternoon and 
their trial followed. B.N. P. 


A NOTABLE DAY AT NORTHFIELD? 


The parish of Northfield is not bounded by 
the limits of the township, and he who minis- 
ters there may well take for his motto John 
Wesley’s famous saying, ‘‘The world is my 
parish,’’ for few places in the land are so 
much of a Mecca to religious people as this 
beautiful town on the Connecticut, where 
Dwight L. Moody was born and whither every 
summer the steps of hundreds, and even thou- 
sands, tend. Consequently such events as 
the installation of a pastor and the dedication 
of a new edifice occurring in close connection 
cannot fail to interest Christians of all denom- 
inations in almost every country of Christen- 
dom. 

The services last week Wednesday brought 
together pastors and delegates of churches in 
the vicinity, together with two or three well- 
known ministers and laymen from a distance. 
Rev. M. L. Richardson was moderator of the 
council and the sermon was preached by Rev. 
A. H. Plumb, D.D., and was a characteris- 
tically fervent plea for the preaching of a 
gospel based on a supernatural revelation. 
Rev. S. P. Cook, a former pastor, offered the 
prayer. Rev. D. H. Strong gave the charge 
to the church and Rev. G. G. Atkins the 
charge to the people, while Rev. G. W. Jud- 
son extended the right hand of fellowship to 
the new comer. 

The minister who now assumes this impor- 
tant charge under such favorable auspices, 
Rev. C. I. Scofield, D. D., has had a career of 
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singular interest. A native of Tennessee, he 
served in the Confederate army, and after the 
war studied aud practiced law, attaining high 
rank in the profession and being twice elected 
a member of the Kansas legislature. In 1879, 
when he was thirty-four years oll, he was 
converted and at once studied for the minis- 
try. He organized and became pastor of the 
Hyde Park Church in St. Louis, whence, in 
1882, he went to Dallas, Tex , where as pastor 
for fourteen years of the First Church and 
as State home missionary superintendent for 
nine years he has a splendid record, his church 
increasing from a handful to more than 600 and 
bis influence as an orgavizer and promoter of 
new enterprises being widely felt. In con- 
nection with this work he was obliged to 
travel widely through the State. 

Dr. Scofield first came to the general atten- 
tion of the people of this section of the coun- 
try in connection with the home missionary 
meeting in Saratoga, perhaps ten years ago. 
His speech then was so bright, sensible and 
strong that it was at once seen that he wasa 
man of no ordinary gifts. One of the witty 
things which he said on that occasion was in 
his introductory remarks to the effect that the 
last time he faced a northern audience was 
when he sighted it alorg the line of his gun- 
barrel. 

Dr. Scofield has always been a close Bible 
student and has conducted a correspondence 
school as well as participated now and then 
in special conferences for the study of the 
Bible in different parts of the couotry. Mr. 
Moody has evidently bad bis heart set on hav- 
ing Dr. Scr field as his pastor ever since the 
position was vacant, ard has at last succeeded 
in setting forth to him the attractions and op- 
portunities cf the Northfield work in such a 
way that he bas reluctantly withdrawn him- 
self from his loved ad devoted parish in 
Texas, wh'ch to the last protested against his 
going. 

Personally, Dr. Scofield is one of the most 
winuing of men. Conservative in his theolog- 
ical position, he is still a believer in liberty, 
and bis one desire is to work in harmony with 
all his Christian brethren. He will be a 
strong accession to our Congregational forces 
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REV. C. I, SCOFIELD, D. D. 
in western Massachusetts and those who at- 
tend the annual summer conferences at North- 
field will count his presence there another 
constant attraction, drawing them to the 
American Keswick. 

The installation services were followed by 
the dedication of the church edifice. This had 
been delayed till now, though the building 
was completed eight years ago, owing to Mr. 
Moody’s derire that there should be no debt 
upon it when the ceremony took place. 
Though about $4800 still remains unpaid, the 
present time was considered opportune for 
consummating the long cherished purpose. 
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THE SOUTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION 
The twenty-seventh session was held with 
the Vermillion church, Rev. G. E. Paddock, 
pastor. The Woman’s Home Missionary Un- 
ion and the braneh of the W. B. M. I. had 


held their regular meetings the day before the’ 


association, and were able to report increased 
contributions in all branches of work. 

The keynote was sounded by Rev. D. B. 
Scott in his opening words, “ Behold, I send 
you the promise of the Father.” The whole 
meeting was characterized by deep serious- 
ness and intensity of feeling. The fact that 
the date conflicted with those of other States 
made it impossible to have any of the mission- 
ary secretaries present. But the foreign work 
was eloquently presented by Miss Gertrude 
Cozad of the Japan Mission, who gave the 
only missionary address. 

Dr. E. M. Williams spoke helpfally on The 
Laws of Spiritual Growth. Prcfsssor Todd 
of the State University read a paper entitled 
Do We Need a Restatement of Our Creeds? 
His conclusion, from the standpoint of a sci- 
entist and a layman, was that the creed of 
1883 was sufficiently clear and up to date. He 
would add, however, articles defining tbe at- 
titude of the church toward civil government 
and social reforms. Prof. G. M. Smith, also 
of the State University, gave an address on 
The Spiritual L fe in a Competitive System, 
in which he showed the necessity of an ad- 
justment of the church to present social and 
economic conditions. The last evenirg was 
given to college work. Rev. L. E. Camfield 
spoke on The Relation of the Academy to 
State Educational Problems; and Professors 
Beede of Redfield and Cushing of Yankton 
gave inspiring addresses. 

During the business session a State Foreign 
Missionary Society was organized, with Pro- 
fessor Todd as president, and a movement 
was set on foot for the cutting out of all for- 
mal, dry reports, giving the entire time to 
live and current topics. 

Sup:. W. H. Thrall ably explained the prob- 
lem of the churches. Hard as it is, it has one 
hopeful feature—the increasing number of 
men who stay by the work amid all its diffi- 
culties. Some of the older men drop off; 
some of the new ones see divine indications 
of better work in easier fields and at higher 
salaries, but year afcer year sees a large num- 
ber still bearing the heavy burdens, hopeful 
and uncomplaining. There was a large in- 
crease in contributions for foreign and educa- 
tional work, but a decrease in those for all 
other fields. 

One of the pleasantest features was the visit 
to the State University and the addresses of 
“Father Seccombe” and others to the stu- 
dents. While there was little in the meeting 
that was joyous and nothing light or trivial, 
it will long be remembered as helpfal and 
inspiring. I. F.C. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mass.—Taunton Conference held its spring meet- 
ing with the Precinct Church, Lakeville, and was 
well attended. The sermon was by Rev. C. B. 
Wathen. Rev. Alfred Noon, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, suggested 
practical ways in which the churches might deal 
with the temperance question, and Miss E. H. Stan- 
wood presented the work of the Wcmau’s Board of 
Missions. In the afternoon an animated discussion 
was brought out by the topic, Christianity Suffi- 
cient, (a) To Meet and Overcome the Evils of Life, 
(b) To Develop and Sustain a Worthy Character, (c) 
To Secure Temporal Welfare. The reports show 
that the churches in the conference have a member- 
ship of 3,332. During the past year they made a 
net gain df 69 and the benevolent contributiors 
amounted to $29,158, a slight increase. 


A specially noteworthy feature of the Hamp- 
Shire conference with the First Church, East- 
hampton, May 26, 27, was Prof. Waldo 8. Pratt's 
able and practical paper on Spiritual Power in 
Church Music. Another exceptionally interesting 
address was that of Rev. R. M. Woods, who has 
just returned from India. He gave a vivid account 
of the desolation wrought in that country by fam- 
ine and plague. The sermon was by Prof. J. H. 
Sawyer. The 17 churches in the conference report 
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a net Joss of 52 members. The home expenses have 
been $32,345 against $12,694 contributed for mis- 
sions. The contribution to missions per church 
member was $347 and to home expenses $8.83. 
There has been but one addition on an average to 
every 80 church members. 


MrE.—Hancock County Conference met in Ells- 
worth Falls, May 26, 27, and had as topics: Is Pres- 
ent Christianity Christian? Business Methods a 
Solvent of Church Problems, Our Churches as Fac- 
tors in Political and Sociological Problems. Oae 
forenoon a ladies’ missionary meeting was held. 


Vr.—Bennington Conference held its annual 
meeting in Manchester, May 25, 26. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. W.S. Wa!ker. Topics were: 
Should the Church Cease Mission Work? The Lit- 
erature Doctrines of the Kingdom, Organization, 
Worship and Life of the Kingdom, The Sunday 
school and Home Missionary Societies were repre- 
sented, 

Addison County Conference met in Weybridge, 
May 25, 26. Topics were: Old Methods and Present 
Needs, Obligations of the Individual Churches to 
the National Boards and How Best to Meet Present 
Needs of the Foreign Field, Home Missionary Work 
of the Sunday Schools, The Present Outlook for 
Christianity. The sermon was by Rev. 8S. H. Bar- 
num. 

Micu.—The Cheboygan Association met at Kal- 
kaska, May 12, 13. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. J.M. Warren. The topics were: What Is Con- 
gregationalism? Cheboygan Association: a Back- 
ward and Forward Look, Relation of Tithing to 
Material and Religious Prosperity, A Symposium 
on Christian Nurture and Church Activities: (1) In 
the Home and Bible Schools, (2) In the Junior and 
Senior C. E. Societies, (3) In the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting and Sabbath Services. The women helda 
two hours’ session. 

Wis.—The annual meeting of Beloit Convention 
was held with the churches at Beloit. Prof, E.T. 
Harper of Chicago Seminary conducted a helpful 
devotional service in exposition of a number of 
the Psalmg. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
R. C. Denison. The topics were: The Religious 
Bearing of Recent Developments in Psychology, 
The Duty of the Church to the Family, The Duty of 
the Family to the Church, The Work of the Amer- 
ican Board in Mexico, Foreign Mission Work, and 
Sabbath Observance. 


Cou.—Western Association met at Newcastle in 
May and considered The Relations of Church and 
Pastor, and the various departments of church, 
missionary and educational work. 

CaL.—The last meeting of Santa Clara Associa- 
tion was held at Saratoga. Astrong feature was the 
admirable paper by Rev. J. G. Taylor on How to 
Convert Enthusiasm into Power, which pointed to 
the coming C. E, Convention at San Francisco, An 
account of tre plan adopted by First Church, San 
José, for interesting men in missionary work, cre- 
ated a lively discussion. 


CLUBS 


Cr.—The Connecticut Club, at its meeting May 
25, voted to change its time of meeting from noon 
to evening. Rev. Dr. J. W. Cooper of New Britain 
presided. The principal address was on Congrega- 
tional Loyalty as a Condition of Church Unity, by 
Rev. D. Newman Smyth of New Haven, 


Mica.—The Western Michigan Club held its an- 
nual festival Monday afternoon and evening. Pa- 
pers were read on The Rights of Labor and the 
Duty of Service and The Rightsand Responsibilities 
of Capital, by Mr. B. F. Wallin and Rev. Bastian 
Smits. An address was also given by Dr. J. L. 
Barton of Boston. In the evening Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton gave an address on Robert Browning, in 
which he held his listeners spelibound for nearly 
ove hour. 

MINN.—Southern Minnesota Club held its spring 
meeting with the Owatonna church, Several new 
members were elected. The topic discussed was 
The Pulpit and the Press, with papera on The Pul- 
pit as Seen from the Press aud The Press as Seen 
from the l’ulpit. Several brief addresses were also 
made, 

The annual outing of the Minnesota Club, May 
24, comprised an afternoon trip to Excelsior, with 
a three hours’ steamer ride on Lake Minnetonka, 
music, speeches on How to Spend a Vacation, and 
a six u’clock supper, served in a large pavilion by 
the ladies of Excelsior church, The program, 
charmingly decorated with arbutus, and one of the 
brightest we have seen, considered cycling, gun- 
ning and fishing, in both rural and theological as- 
pects, with a paper on Organized Charities to serve 
as a balance wheel. The meeting was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the club, and marks the close of one of 
its most prosperous years. 
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Wesr RoxsuRyY.—South Evangelical. With the 
first Sunday in May Rev. F. W. Merrick began his 
fifth year as pastor. As a result of his four years’ 
work 55 new members have been received, mostly by 
letter, owing to the peculiar surroundings of the 
church, Eighty members of other churches who 
worship here were sent invitations to the annual 
meeting. About 30 removals have resulted this 
year from various causes. Within four years 62 
new families have been added to the church, mak- 
ing 187 in all and within two years the Sunday 
school has increased from 187 to 241 and has en- 
larged its benevolences from $25 to $254. The gifts 
of the church are nearly $1,000 annually. As else- 
where, the prayer meeting and Sunday evening 
services are problems. 


Massachusetts 


STONEHAM.—After accepting the resignation of 
Rev. G. E. Lovejoy as acting pastor, the church at 
once, by a large vote, invited him to remain and 
become the settled pastor by installation, but hav- 
ing accepted his call to Pittsfield, N. H , such a re- 
quest was not encouraged, and he closes his labors 
June 15. 

LOWELL.— Swedish. Recent special interest in 
this church, owing to the installation of a new pas- 
tor, Rev. A. P. Nelson, bas brought out the fact 
that there are probably 3,000 and more Swedes in 
the city, and they are represented in nearly all 
trades. Mr. Nelson is a Swede by birth, and came 
to America in 1880, when 22 years old. Heisa grad- 
uate of Chicago Seminary, and his first pastorate 
was in Parkside, Ill, Later he studied at Beloit 
College, and since then has worked in Minnesota 
and New Jersey. The authorship of books on mis- 
sions in the Swedish language is accredited to him. 


TAUNTON.— Trinitarian has expressed its sympa- 
thy for the people of the East Taunton church by 
taking a Sunday morning collection of about $500 
to aid them in rebuilding their house of worship, 
recently destroyed by fire.——Union. Rev. Frank 
L, Luce, a graduate of Andover, and at present the 
pastor’s assistant in Boylston Church, Jamaica 
Plain, has accepted his call to this pastorate, and 
enters on his new work the first of June. 

ATTLEBORO,—Second has packed pews every Sun- 
day. The pastor, Rev. E. L, House, lately delivered 
an address at the opening of a new baseball ground, 
and at this season delivers memorial sermons to 
the G. A. R., Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias. 
He spoke twice Memorial Day. 

Norta CARVER.—At the close of Rev. Nehemiah 
Lincoln’s pastorate, as a result of his illness, his 
church passed resolutions of regret and sympathy 
with him in his affliction, and also offering grati- 
tude for his faithful service. 

GREENWICH.—Parishioners and friends of the 
late Rev. Edward P. Blodgett, pastor of this church 
for 51 years, have recently erected a fine granite 
monument over his grave in the churchyard, thus 
giving expression to their loving appreciation of 
his lifetime labors among them. 


Maine 


ELLSworRTH FALLS.—Union. May 25 was a day 
long to be remembered by this church, when its 
beautiful meeting house, 80 earnestly labored for 
during the past year, was dedicated and the pastor, 
Rev. E. L. Hunt, installed. The house is modern 
Gothic in style, and cost about $5,000. The small 
debt remaining was raised as part of the exercises. 
The sermon was by Rev. D. L. Yale and prayer by 
the former pastor, Rev. H. W. Conley, which was 
followed by an original hymn by the pastor's wife, 
Mrs. M.is. Hunt. Greetings from the local churches 
were received also. A beautiful Bible from the 
Hancock County Association and an elegant com- 
munion service, in memory of Mrs. 8. F. Hinkley, 
a former member, were presented. The evenisg 
exercises were of great interest, and were followed 
the next two days by Hancock County Conference. 


FRYEBURG.—Dr. Lyman Abbott and wife while 
on a visit to Oxford County were tendered a recep- 
tion by one of the parishioners of their son, Rev. E. 
H. Abbott. Dr. Abbott will give addresses at 
Waterford, Bridgton, Fryeburg, Denmark, N. Frye- 
burg and N. Conway, N. H. 


New Hampshire 


MILFORD.—The pastor, Rev. H. P. Peck, having 
been laid aside with the grip for a time, bas been 
granted a vacation by the church, extending from 
May 1 to Sept. 1 with full salary. Such action is 
gratifying to the pastor, and reflects great credit 
upon the church and congregation. 
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Connecticut 

WINDSOR.—According to the religious census just 
completed there are 3,409 persons in the town, of 
whom 693 attend the Congregational church here 
and 370 the church at Poquonock, or one-third of 
the entire population. The other half dozen denom 
inations claim the rest. There are 454 children be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen who attend 
Sunday school and 177 who do not. Special meet- 
ings were held during the time the Bible Society 
workers were taking the census and several conver- 
sions are reported. 


COLCHESTER,—The Sunday evening previous to 
his departure for Bradford, Eng., Consul E. 8. 
Day was given an ovation in the auditorium. He 
made an address reviewing some of the events that 
have taken place in the church and community dur- 
ing the past 35 years, especially eulogizing some of 
the former pastors and workers and urging all to 
emulate their example and work diligently for the 
cause. Mr. Day is well known for his liberality to 
the poor and will be sorely missed, 


New HAVEN.—/Humphrey Street. The ninth an- 
niversary of Rev. F. R. Luckey’s pastorate was cel- 
ebrated by the Ladies’ Aid Society witb a reception, 
including a musical and literary entertainment. 
Mr. Luckey was presented with a handsome Dres- 
den table by the members of the congregation, be- 
sides flowers. ——/P/ymouth. Dr. W. W.McLane gave 
an eloquent sermon recently on Birds versus Bon- 
nets, in which he made a strong plea for the pres- 
ervation of birds. 


East HARTFORD.—First. For some time the 
church has owned a piece of Jand in the rear of its 
house and parsonage which, although exempt from 
taxation, bas been the source of little income. A 
piece of land adjoining, just purchased for about 
$1,000, will permit opening a street which will give 
the church about 10 good building lots in the cen- 
ter of the town, which can be sold and the proceeds 
applied to the improvement fund. 


Norwich —BSroadway, At the 12th annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s C. H. M. U. of Connecticut the 
reports were all highly satisfactory. The year’s 
contributions amounted to $15,865, and there has 
been a large increase in membership, 128 auxiliaries 
having been added, The speakers included Dr. 
Duncan, Mrs, I. V. Woodbury, Miss M. D. Moffatt, 
Miss Gilman and Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 


MONTVILLE observed its 175th anniversary, May 
23, with a historical addregs by Deacon H. A. Baker 
and a sermon by the pastor, Rev. G. H. Morss. The 
history of the Sunday school was given by Augustus 
A. Parker, superintendent for nearly 50 years, and 
who is now 75 years of age. Greetings from the 
mother church in New London were given by Judge 
Belcher and Deacon Wilcox. 


TORRINGTON.—About 100 of the French people of 
the town will formally complete organization shortly 
asthe Fourth Church. It is expected that a house 
of worsbip wi'l be erected in the course of a few 
months, an opening subscription of $1,000 having 
been received from D. B. Wesson of Springfield. 


HARTFORD.— Windsor Avenue. The collection 
taken on a recent Sunday for the H. M.S. amounted 
to $1,125, of which $1,000 were the contribution of 
one family.——South. Dr. E. P. Parker was the 
Memorial Day orator at Berea College last Saturday. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New Jersey 

VINELAND has recently received a bequest of 
$1,155. About two-fifths of this is to go into the 
Dorcas fund; the remainder will be used for repairs. 
The pastor’s wife has a class of young people for 
weekly missionary study. The Ladies’ Home Mis- 
sionary Society will send the pastor to the national 
anniversary gathering at Saratoga. Since March 1, 
when the present pastor, Rev. W. E. Mann, began 
service, 10 have been added to the church. The 
services are now well attended and the prayer 
meetings are supported with earnestness. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA,—Central. John Edmands, who 
has been the clerk of the church from its begin- 
ning in 1864, has made a practice of keeping printed 
matter of all kinds connected with the church. 
At the late meeting of the New Jersey Association, 
in this city, there were exhibited two large volumes 
filled with such matter, two volumes of pamphlets 
and two of church weekiy calendars, and one yo!- 
ume of a paper published in the interest of the 
ehurch. 


THE SOUTH 
District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON.— First. In addition to what may 
be given Children’s Sunday, an offering of $66 has 
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been taken for the Sunday School Society. Regula r JANESVILLE.—Congregations are large and inter- 


monthly meetings are held for the Soldiers’ Union, 
the families of all veterans of the war being invited. 


Florida 

TAMPA.—A Spanish service was held in the house 
of Rev. E. P. Herrick recently for the instruction of 
the Cubans in the history, principles and polity of 
the Congregational Church, The resolutions re- 
cently passed by the association of Florida favoring 
the Cuban cause were translated and read. The 
room was filled and much interest was manifested. 
——The Immanuel Mission Sanday school in Ibor 
City has now an enrollment of over 100. 


THE INTERIOR 
(For Chicago news see page 790.) 
Ohio 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. Rev. E, A. Steiner, the 
pastor, has supplemented his course of Sunday 
evening lectures on The Foreshadowing of Christ 
in the Old Testament by a course delivered Sunday 
evenings on The Foreshadowing of the Kingdom of 
God. The topics were: A Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness, Savonarola; Of Grace, Martin Luther; Of a 
Free People, Oliver Cromwell; Spiritual Kingdom, 
John Wesley ; A Humane Kingdom, Florence Night- 
ingale. The lectures were largely attended. The 
members of the Men’s Club are making a study of 
the history, principles and polity of Congregation- 
alism. 

Michigan 

GRAND LEDGE.—A great awakening has taken 
placeinthecburch. Mr. H.E.Sayles bas conducted 
evangelistic services for two weeks. Sunday morn- 
ing, May 9, was the occasion of admitting 57 new 
members, most of whom were baptized. 


Detroir.—Boulevard, The organization of this 
church was completed lately, with a charter mem- 
bership of 39; 17 united by letter and 22 on con- 
fession. Dr. H. P. De Forest spent a recent Sunday 
evening with the church, 


GRAND RAPIDS.—South three months ago adopted 
the Greenville plan of social work in the parish. 
Four districts were marked out, and each district 
will be looked after by officers and committees. 


LANSING.—Mayjlower. Thirteen Seniors and 15 
Juniors were received into the societies lately. The 
work in this young cause grows, and will soon form 
the Third Church in the city. 


Wisconsin 

WHITEWATER.—Rey. E. C. Barnard, D. D., is 
recovering his health. Meantime his associate, 
Rev. B. C. Preston, is doing excellent work. The 
Woman’s Missionary Association has been reorgan- 
ized and is tlourishing, its meetings being at- 
tended by about 100 women of the congregation. 
This church has lately raised two jubilee shures for 
the A.M. A.and is going on to complete the third. 


LAKE GENEVA.—Twelve new members were re- 
ceived by Rev. C. A. Osborne at the May commun 
ion, six on confession. The Sunday school has 
increased within a few months from an average 
attendance of 70 to over 150. Work will begin 
June 1 on a new church edifice, to cost $10,000. 

EVANSVILLE.—Twenty eight new members have 
been added to this church within a year, half on 
confession. A young people’s missionary society 
has been organized. Interest in all departments is 
increasing under the pastorate of Rev. W. M. Skort. 





est is increasing. A chorus choir of 50 voices has 
been organized and adds greatly to the evening 
service. Rev. R. C. Denison began work four 
months ago. 

DELAVAN.—Twenty members have been added 
within the past year, 16 on confession. The build. 
ing of a parsenage is contemplated. Rev. W. E. 
Davidson is pastor. 


THE WEST 
lowa 

BELMOND.—Father Sands has ministered here 
for the past 28 years. He is the senior pastor of the 
State, being 82 years of age. Recently the people 
celebrated bis birthday with him and the wife of 
his youth. Of the Iowa pastors three only—Dr. 
William Salter, Buriington, Dr. E. 8. Hill, Atlantic, 
and Rev. Hermann Ficke, Dubuque—have been in 
their places longer than he. The next in order is 
Dr. A. L. Frisbie, Des Moines. 

BELLE PLAINE has adopted the weekly offering 
system. More than 50 members contribute each 
week for the six missionary societies. Rev. A. H. 
Sedgwick is pastor. 

HUMBOLDT.—There have been 32 accessions since 
Jan, 1, and 80 in the past 18 montbs since Rev. R. L. 
Marsh assumed the pastorate. 

The Iowa H. M.S. closed its year April 30, with a 
debt of $871. The receipts of the year were $13,516. 
Expenditures were cut down more than $3,000, but 
the shrinkage of receipts was greater than the de- 
crease of expenses. 


Continued on page 810. 


Pale and Thin 


Could Not Help Herself for Three 
Months—Impure Blood Causes Creat 
Suffering. 

‘'T have been in poor health owing to impure 
blood, weak stomach, biliousness and sick 
headaches ever since I was a child eight years 
old. I have suffered everything for the past 
14 years. I could not help myself for three 
months, and was pale and thin. I asked my 
docter if I could take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
he said that I could take as much of it as I 
liked. I svon found it helped me very much. 
I continued its use until I had taken six bot- 
tles, and at that time I looked better than I 
ever did since I can remember. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla helped me more than any other medi- 
cine. I adviseany one who isin poor health to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I owe my life to it.’’ 
Eviza A. RumrIvu, Box 1178, Claremont, N. H. 
Be sure to get only 


Hood ’s ies 


The Best—in fact the One T:ue Blocd Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


’ H cure Liver Ills; easy to take, 
Hood S Pills easy to operate. 25 cents. & 
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MALAY CHAIR. 


Sit down in this chair. Lean back a moment, Now go 
where you please; it will be hard to forget the pleasure of 


This is a Malay chair, and it has an interesting |history. 
The back is a great mat of tough Malacca grass, heavy and 
firm, woven by the Malays and imported in its finished state 
We frame it inexpensively, and with the 
Belgian finish, or a ‘forest green’’ finish, it makes a most 
distinguished seat. 

It is very comfortable. The curving back supports the 
body on three sides, and at the same time screens the head 
from all draughts of air. The seat is low to the floor and 
of generous depth. Broad arm rests. 


This is one of the novelties in our Catalogue of Summer furniture, just issued, 


sent on receipt of 4 cents for postage 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 
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HAIR RENEWER ie 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
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{| Hair toits original color and , 
A) vitality ; ar | 
(\ fj} vitality ; prevents baldness ; Je 
/ ow ° P 7 _ 
Boe cures itching and dandruff. { 
fee ? ; ase 
\\4 A fine hair dressing. ven 
Mall BP. HALL & G0., Props., Nashua, N. H. tN 
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Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. CLark, and 
Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN’ 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 











Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are able 
to offer it to SUBSOREBERS to THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


(a> This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either in CHICAGO or New YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 


Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLIOE 


Not only is it more or less self-evidsnt that 
the movement of general merchandise is grad- 
ually growing in volume, but the financial 
community is showing a greater degree of 
hopefulness than has been noted for some 
time. This access of confilence finds expres- 
sion in Wall Street in the better buying of 
and advance in Stock Exchange securities. 

The strongest group of stocks have been the 
Western roads, the Grangers,socallel. Ta 
reason that this group is leading the market 
is because all the best authorities agree that 
general business in the Western country is 
showing relatively more improvement than it 
is in New England. It is stated by those who 
should know that the West is in a position to 
respond promptly to any quickening of the 
mercantile pulse. 

Take the earnings of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Qaiocy, for example. They show 
distinctly that general trade through that 
company’s territory (its lines run through 
several States) must be materially improving. 
This Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is the 
same property which for the past two years 
has given Wall Street so much anxiety. Wall 
Street “ bears’’ have been predicting the en- 
tire suspension of dividends and sometimes 
even something worse. 

But Wall Street has changed its views and 
is now buyiog the stock and expects it to be 
the leader in the coming bull market. It 
should be stated in explanation of the last 
phrase that the speculative community is 
confident of a rising, or bull, market, during 
which a general advance of from ten to twenty 
points is anticipated. Let us trust that these 
expectations will be fulfilled. 

Trade in this section is still quiet. The 
iron and steel trade is depressed, while the 
demand for lumber and. building materials is 
quite good. Cotton goods move from the 
counters sluggishly, and further curtailment 
of production by the cotton mills is being dis- 
cussed. Wool is rather quiet, but the busi- 
ness in woolens continues moderate. 

Monetary rates show no sigus of gathering 
strength, and absolute dullness makes note 
brokers acd lending institutions somewhat 
disgusted. Collateral loans of the best kind 
have been made as low as three per cent. on 
six months, The supply of commercial paper 
is exceedingly slight. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 





LADD—In Auburndale, May 19, Frances R., daughter of 
the late Henry Ladd, of Portsmouth, N. H.,aged8l yrs. 

PEARSON—In Newburyport, May 15, Nancy E. Pear 
son, aged 82 yrs. 


MRS. MARY G. COGSWELL 

Died in Boscawen, N. H., May 10, aged 92 yrs., 8 
mos., 10 dys. Mrs. Cogswell was the daughter of 
John Greenough, Esq., and granddaughter of Rev. 
Abiel Foster, who was for many years the pastor of 
the Congregational church in Canterbury, N.H. She 
was alsoa direct descendant of John Rogers, who was 
burned at the stake in 1555, the first martyr in Queen 
Mary’s reign. , 

Mrs. Cogswell had been for many years the oldest 
member of the Congregational church in Boscawen 
and waa a consistent and useful member, greatly inter- 
ested in all thiogs pertaining to the welfare of the 
church. She died as she lived with faith in God, aus- 
tained with the hope which the gospel inspires in the 
hearts of all of Christ’s disciples. She will be missed 
on earth but welcomed to heaven. 





Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1834. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 


W. UC. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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The Buckeye 
Dash 
Lamp 


lights the darkest road 


200 feet ahead, and is 





equally good as a 
side lamp or hand lan 
tern. Has a powerful 
reflector and bull's- 
eye lens. Won't blow out in the strong- 
est wind. Send for our catalogue. 
Buy it of your dealer He has it, or can get it if 
you insist. Mention this paper 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
~ t \ 





| Ribbons | 


All Previous Bargains Eclipsed 


4-inch wide ALL-SILK SATIN AND GROS || 
GRAIN RIBBON, 3j-inch TAFFECAS, | 
FAN (IES, all in Millinery and Sash widths, | | 
Colored and Black, | 


| 
| 
Only 12:c. Yard || 
— 
| 


45inch TAFFECAS and MOIRE, in Black 
and all the New Shades, 


Only 25 Cc. Yard 


SASH RIBBON? FOR GRADUATION, 5) 
and 6-inch TAFFECAS and MOIRE, 


Only 29c. Yard 


A Price Never Before Heard Of! 
ORDER BY MAIL. 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 





FOREIGN TRAVEL 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 
ANY TIME AND ANYWHERE 
AND ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
Send for Circulars to 
Agency of U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Megr., 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


ARRANTS| 


Safest short time paper, earning 6 

to 9 per cent. Carefully selected 

State, County, City and Public School issues 

running 6 to 24 months. Write for details. 

ROBT. E. STRAHORN & CO., 31 Equi- 
table Building, Boston. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO, 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W. Vandazen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Bow rand rie Church Bells & Chimes, 
Highest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 

Bells. Founders of Largeet Bell in America, 





BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church & School Bells. -Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillshoro, a 


LYMYER UNLIZE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETEE, MORE DUR- 
CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUB 
mis. 'ELLS WHY. 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








ABLE, LOWEB PRICE. 





ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS’ CARPETS and 
PRICES. 65 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


WASHINGTON ST. 
ST. 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 








BOSTON. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 28 


Mrs. Abell read the first chapter of Nehe- 
miah, and found there a type of true prayer, 
characterized by confession of sin, humility 
and confidence in the promises of God. Miss 
Child introduced Miss Jenny Olin, under ap- 
pointment for Micronesia, to sail Jane 24 from 
San Francisco for Honolulu, where she will 
embark on the Mornipg S:ar for Kusaie. Ina 
familiar way she told how she came to think 
of being a missionary, and it was interesting 
to note the influence of a pastor who was 
wont to bring foreign missions before his 
people in the missionary concert and other- 
wise. The germ thus fostered in its growth 
was further developed at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, and the suggestion of Micronesia as her 
field, only a month ago, met with a ready re- 
sponse, 

Prayer for native women in Turkey being 
the calendar topie for the day, Mrs. J. K. 
Browne gave assurance of encouraging work 
among them. The touring missionaries re- 
port that never have the people seemed so 
eager for Christian privileges and spiritual 
teaching. These missionaries, as they have 
entered destitute villages, have sometimes 
found it best to announce at once, ‘ Silver 
and gold have we none,” but have met crowds 
of listeners ready to receive what they had to 
give. At Diabekir Miss Bush had large audi- 
ences of women upon the house-top, in the 
stable, the court, or wherever there was room 
—from two to five hundred. 

Miss Stanwood read letters from Miss Shel- 
don and Miss Hyde of Adabazar, Turkey, 
telling of calls in ‘native homes, of zeal in 
raising the pastor’s salary, of the progress of 
the school the past year with its graduating 
class of six, of the seed sowing, which is as 
important as the harvest, of the growth of 
Christian character among the girls and the 
belief that most of the graduates have gone 
out Christians, of the self-denial practiced 
and the gifts to those who are more needy. 

It was pleasant to have the aid of Mrs. 
Wolcott Calkins again after her absence. 





Hotels and Travel 


TS) i] y y Vi 
PASSACONAWAY INN, 
YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. NOW OPEN. 
ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT. 

New York Office, 203 Broadway. 
Camp Idlewild ty por Select Boys, bets 


nnepesaukee 
For a beautifully enettaane 28-page booklet address 
JOHN M. DICK, B, D., Box 62 (Back Bay), Boston, Mass. 


HUESTiS HOUSE, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Headquarters for Congregational Home 
Missionary meetings, he!d May 31st. For 
rates and rooms address 


W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Centrally located. Elevator, Steam, Suites with Bath, 
Sun Parlor and Roof P romenade, Klegant Cfurkish and 
Russian Baths. A first-class table. We offer a special 
rate to those attending the Home Missionary meetings 
of $200 per day. Send for illustrated circular and an 
nouncements for 1897, Entertainments, bicycle paths, ete. 


VYERMONT’S 


---THE PLACE 

















for a quiet, restful, refreshing, thor- 
oughly enjoyable vacation Its particu 
lar aitractions are its perfect summer 
climate, unriva ed mountain, lake and 
valley scenery, opportunities for boat 
ing and tishing, and its excellent hotels 
and hospitab’e farm and village homes 
where guests are entertainea at from 
$4.00 to. $10 00 per week. 

ihe best description of this region is 
given in* Summer Homes’ (illustrated), 
sent by mail for 5c.stamp onapplication 
to S. W. Cummings, Centril Vermont 
R. R, Ss. Albans, Vt, or T. H. Hanley, 
194 Washington Street, Boston, 
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CONTINENTAL 
BICYCLES 











i Atways 


Ahead! 


MODEL FOR 1898 


Early introduction of next 
year’s model places the Con- 


tinental in the 


lead. 


Continental, 1898, $50 
Continental, 1897, $45 


Continent, 


High-grade Wheels at fair prices. 


1897, $37.50 
Peers of the best. 


Light. Easy running. Very strong. Made upon honor. 


Uniform standard. 


You pay only for the Bicycle. 


frills. Can be bought only of 


No charges for business 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Our store at’ Broadway and Tenth Street is the natural center of New York re- 
tailing. In point of time and convenience it is the nearest large Store in New York 


to the Grand Central Station. 














Hotels and Travel 





Going 


to. EUROPE? 


H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd.), 
The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844), will send 


out 

30 ESCORTED PARTIES 
Of the highest class. Programme free. INDE- 
PE TICKETS issued fer any desired tour. 
Estimates furnished, Choicest berths on all steam- 
ship lines to and from EUROPE secured. TOUR- 
IST GAZETTE-POST FREH, gives details. 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Summer Cruise 
‘* LAND & MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 
BY THE 


AMERICAN S. S. “OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 
Price of passage, including side trips, $475 and up- 
wards. Send for full information and pamphlet to 
International Navigation Company, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 











| SOLOrARC sco Hala 
PORTLAND sPRincs 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


AND THE MILWAUKEE 
HEALTH AND = ST. PAUL 
PLE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
pry ied DULUTH 
ASHLAND 


WEST AND 
NORTHWEST MARQUETTE 


LOW SUMMER TOURIST RATES 


VIA THE 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


SPECIALLY Low ExcurRSION RaTEs 
5 TO MILWAUKEE {O73 cccount of eS: 


Enquire of Ticket Agents or at Principal Offices: 
212 Clark St., CHICAGO, 423 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
5 State St., BOSTON. 

Or address the General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
at Chicago. 


TO ST. PAUL and ( thie Anmual Mtcet- 
MINNEAPOLIS ( Stiy%6" °& © 
TO SAN FRANCISCO the. Christian 


Endeavor Convention July 7-1 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
SUPERBLY EQUIPPED 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 13-19. The Best Way to Study 
the Bible. Ps. 19: 7-14. 

If any one really desires to study the Bible 
he can easily find abundant helps and sugges 
tions. Almost every week witnesses the 
printing of some book or pamphlet which, if 
rightly used, will aid in opening up the Scrip- 
tures. To cite only one of recent volumes, 
Prof. Walter F. Adeney’s How to Read the 
Bible, published by Thomas Whittaker, is an 
admirable guide. The series cf hand-bo ks 
entitled The Modern Reader’s Bible, edited 
by Professor Moulton of Chicago University, 
has made many of the books of the Bible new 
to those already familiar with them. Oaly 
the other day a lady who has been a m)st de- 
voted student of the Bible for many years 
came to me full of enthusiasm over the book 
of Esther as Professor Moulton has edited 
and paragraphed it. Surely we ought to be 
thankful that we live in an age not of heavy, 
bulky and abstrase commentaries, but of 
cheap, attrac ive and scholarly manuals on 
Bible study and Bible reading. 

It does not, to be sure, require a large sup- 
ply of even such excellent helps as these in or- 
der to find cut what the Bibleteaches. I think 
I could get along fairly well, as respec’s the 
New Testament, with Marcus Dods’s Intro- 
duction. We surely do not want to substi- 
tute bcoks about the Bible for the Bible itself, 
but we may make profitable use cf the re- 
sults reached by men who have grown gray 
in bending ever the pages of Holy Writ. 
While the Bible is simple enough to be un- 
derstood by an crdinary mind, it is also true 
that we do not get at its richest lessons and 
inspirations unless we are willing to use our 
mental faculties upon it in the same way in 
which we apply them to the study of general 
Listory or literature. 

My experience with Sunday school classes 
has shown me that what the average young 
rerson needs mcst is an actual knowledge of 
the contents of a given passage. How few 
there are who can narrate accurately such 
familiar stories as that cf the prodigal son or 
cf the good Samaritan. We glide over the 
surface of Scripture. Frequent readirg of it 
in the house of God secures from us only a 
mechanical attention. Study your Bible un- 
til you actually know how, in its broad out- 
lines, the gospel of Luke differs from the gos- 
pel of John; what Paul is trying to teach in 
Galatians as over against his instruc:ions to 
Timothy; what the book of Joshua actually 
tells about the conquest of the Holy Land. 
It is little short of a disgrace that intelligent 
Christians know so little of what the Bible 
sets forth in the way of historical fact. Any 
kind of criticism is better than such dense 
ignorance as to what the pages of the Bible 
contain. 

We are to study the Bible to obtain food 
fur our spiritual lives. No Christian can be 
strong for service who does not keep in con- 
stant contact with God’s revelation of him- 
self through the Scriptures. Intellectual 
mastery of the argument in R»mans for justi- 
fication by faith is worth much, but a simple, 
childlike surrender to Christ is worth more. 
A discernment cf the overruling Providence 
which guided the steps of the children of Is- 
rael is important, but of still more conse- 
quence is it to obtain a sure sense that as 
God was with the fathers so is he with us. 








Ponpb’s EXTRACT, | the household remedy for pain. 
Beware of imitations weak and sour. 


A CurIOUS FRAME.—One of the most interesting 
chairs which has been seen in Boston in many a 
day is pictured in another column of this paper. It 
is composed, in large part, of matting woven of 
tough grass grown on tbe islands in the Malay Ar 
chipelago. It is imported in its woven state at 
Small cost, and made up by the Paine Furniture Co 
of this city into the charming Malay chairs which 
are offered today. 
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ARMSTRONG @ McKELVE | de be penny wise and 


Pittst 
DAVI3-CHAMBERS "= 


pound foolish by buying 


ramestoog Se ws 
axcHor ys, | the aieened mixtures,” ‘so 
CCXSTEIN . ”° 

aruamese called White Lead,” or other 
BRADLEY ‘ : 

BROOKLYN substitutes for Pure White Lead. 
SOWETT New York. * : ps 

pee In painting, the cost of labor 
alah so far exceeds the cost of mate- 
SHIPMAN } chong. 


used. 





COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN J 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


rial that the best only should be 
The Jest is Pure White 
' Lead (see list of brands which are 


mortey = hladelphia. | genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 


Cleveland. 


Balem, Mass By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting C« 
CORNELL : - FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 


my 


Buffalo. valuable information and card showing samples of colors tiee ; 
KENTUCKY —— also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
avilie. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 


** All over the world.” 





Either Lock-Stitch 
or Chain-Stitch. 


Each the best of its kind. 
See the Latest Model, 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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PALI 


Night Gowns 


Here isa 
decided bar- 
gain for 
quick buy- 
ers: Cam- 
bric Night 
J, Gowns, 
)) rcund yoke, 

MY rimmed 

with exquis- 

ite pattern 

embroider y 

and inser- 
tion and finished with nar- 
row ribbon at neck, at 


$1.30 each. 


Which price covers postage. 





——S——= 


The gown: open on the s de 
i have box pleating in th 
back. Orvcers should be sent 


immediately. 


Strawbridge 
& Clothier 


Philadelphia 








Much is said in advertise- 
ments about bicycle finish—that 
is right—fine finish is important 
on a bicycle, carriage or piano. 
It indicates careful work and 
inspection. | Look at Waverley 
finish, Compare it with any 
bicycle in the world without 
exception; take in all the little 
points about the enamel and 
nickel, look carefully at all the 
nuts and bolts and joints; have 
it taken apart and examine its 
bearings. We will accept your 
verdict on the comparison. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Catalogue free. 











INDIANA BICYCLE CO, 








Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal thar 
5e Boston 
Van Camp’s &2%20" Pork and Beans 
Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hot or cold At 
grocers; send 6c for sample can or postal for ree book 


let. Van Camp Packing Ce 
324 Kentucky Ave., Indian: apolle, Ind, 








BICYCLE SUPPOR Light, strong, sure, attac hed 
to any wheel, goes with you 
everywhere; stand wihieel any place; sit on if desired; 
handsomely nickeled. $1.00, express p aid. w. 
MORGAN, Manufacturer, Peabody, Kan, 
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Mr. W. D. King, who has supplied at Moorland 
for 18 months, was ordained by council May 12.— 
During the past year, under the leadership of Rev 
N. L. Packard, the Buffalo Center church has in- 
creased in membership from 15 to 70.— In the four 
years of Rey. F. E. Carter’s pastorate the church at 
Clear Lake has doubled its membership and built a 
fine house of worship. 

Nebraska 

Lincoun.—Swedish has completed its new house 
of worship, and the first service was held in it May 
25, Professor Risberg of Chicago Seminary preach- 
ing, and Rev. Lewis Gregory and Superintendent 
Bross assisting. The building is comfortable and 
attractive, and has been erected with painstaking 
care, The C.C. 8.8 helped in the work, and the 
other churches of the city lent a hand. Great 
credit is due the hard-working pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Tillberg, who has labored with his own bands in its 
erection. This is the first Swedish Congregational 
church in the State. 

WALLAOF.—Rev. C. W. Murphy finds the 8. 8. 
work at his out stations good preparation for 
preaching service Four of these out-stations are 
maintained with regularity, and secure large co- 
operation from the communities. 


DONIPHAN has renovated the interior of its build- 
ing, ceiling, papering, and graining the woodwork. 
An additional chandelier has also been put up. 
West Hamilton, another field cared for by Rev. 
RK. M. Traverse, is putting a much needed founda- 
tion under its meeting house. 

Wyoming 

MANVILLE bas secured a $500 grant from the 
©.C. B.8., to which $100 bas been added by local 
subscriptions. Lusk hasraised $25 to meet a deficit. 
These churches are yoked together under Rey, A. 8. 
Heathcote, since whose coming both attendance 
and interest have increased, and the singing is 
said to be better than ever before 


PACIPIC COAST 
Washington 

SEATILe.—Hdgewater has just celebrated its 
eighth anniversary, graced by the presence of Supt. 
Samuel Greene, who planted and nourished the 
Sunday school from which it grew. About a year 
later a church of six members was organized by 
H. M. Supt. R. A. Beard. The membership has 
since increased to 95. The Ladies’ Aid Society re 
ported $375 in the treasury, and its offer to pay in 
full for the enlargement of the edifice was grate- 
fully accepted. Rev. J.T. Nichols is pastor. 

Fellowship meetings were held in May on the 
fields of Rev, Elvira Cobleigh and Rey. C. T. Whit 
tlesey in Walla Walla County, the pastors being 
assisted by Rev. Messrs. K. L. Smith and T. W. 
Walters. The meetings at Whitman.Eells Church 
and Pettijohn were especially successful. 


HAWAII 
MAut.—Lahaina. A beautiful $12,000 edifice was 
recently dedicated, the gift of Hon. H. P. Baldwin, 
sou of Rev. Dwight Baldwin, M.D., for many years 
missionary pastor of this church. 
SS ee eee 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY DAVEN- 
PORT ASSOOIATION 
IN SESSION AT DAVENPORT, I0., MAY 12 

Whereas, J. W. Geiger took into his own hands 
the appointment of a committee and moderator 
from the Marion church, which right belongs only 
to the church, to act in considering charges against 
himself; 

Whereas, Abundant and conclusive evidence has 
been presented to this association against Rev. J. 
W. Geiger to prove immoral conduct and unfitness 
for the Christian ministry; and 

Whereas, He bas persistently opposed the investi- 
gation of charges against him, even to the point of 
serving civil iajunction upon a committee regu- 
larly appointed by this association to examine said 
charges, and has resorted to acts calculated to in- 
timidate said committee and this association; and 

Whereas, He has without sufficient cause brought 
a suit at law against a brother minister in this asso- 
ciation and against an aged brother of another de- 
nomination, destroying the peace of his home and 
endangering the life of the wife of said brother; 
and 

Whereas, Throughout all this investigation, he 
has displayed a purpose to thwart the sincere en 
deavors of this body to establish his innocence or 
guilt by a full examination; 

Resolved, first, That, after hearing the evidence 
against said J. W. Geiger, this association finds 
that the said J. W. Geiger has refused to answer 
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these charges, we with pain and regret judge him 
guilty of the charges preferred against him, and 
therefore unworthy of standing in this body; 

Resolved, second, That the said J. W. Geiger be 
and is hereby expelled from tbis association ; 

Resolved, third, That full copies of the charges 
and evidence be spread upon the records of this 
association, together with these resolutions, and 
also sent to the First Congrezational Church of 
Marion, Io.; 

Resolved, fourth, That for the information and 
protection of our churches the result of this action 
be published in The Congregationalist, Congrega- 
tional Jowa and the Advance, and that the regis- 
trar is hereby instructed to so publish this action. 

Unanimously adopted. 

M. A. BULLOCK, Moderator. 
G, 8. ROLuins, Registrar. 
——_— 


BIOGRAPHIOAL 
REV. JOHN WILLIAM TOLLIVER 


St. John’s Church, Springfield, suffers the loss of 
its pastor, Rev. J. W. Tolliver, who died May 24, 
after a short illness, aged 29 years. He was 
graduated from Howard University in 1891 and en. 
gaged in missionary work in Alabama under the, 
A.M. A. He was installed in Springfield in Octo- 
ber, 1894, and during his pastorate the membersbip 
of St. John’s Church hag increased from 63 to 118, 





PEOPLE buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla year after year 
because it does them good. It will do you good to 
take it now. 


THE Central Vermont Railroad has issued a book, 
called Summer Homes in the Green Hills of Ver 
mont, that is a complete guide to all the summer 
resorts of the State, as well as those of the islands 
and shores of Lake Champlain, the Adirondacks 
and Canada. The book contains many half-tone 
plates, including pictures of a large number of 
boarding houses, and a mine of information as to 
rates and routes. It will be given to any one who 
applies for it at the company’s Boston office, or 
will be sent by mail fora five-cent stamp on appli- 
cation to T. H, Hanley, N.E P. A., 194 Washington 
Street, or 8. W. Cummings, G. P. A., 8t. Albans, Vt. 
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CATARRH 


Ask your 
Druggist 
for a generous 

10 CENT 

TRIAL | SIZE. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 
It opens and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays y, \ 
Pain and Inflammation, 
Heals and Protects the COLD ly HEAD 
Membrane. 
Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50cts. at Druggists 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c,, at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. 


BABY 
HUMORS 


Instant relief for skin-tortured babies and rest for tired 
mothers in a warm bath with CuTicura Soap, anda 
single application of Curicura (ointment), the great 
skin cure. The only speedy and economical treatment 
for itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 


(uticura 


pout he world, Porrer Drva AND 
Gass. Corr., Bole Prope ua ** How to Cure Baby 





Humors,” mailed free. 


Sfa Lp HUMORS Itching f.and Bealy., vip lene of Hair 








“T like the small package 


of Pearline,” a 


lady says; “‘it lasts two weeks 
and does two washings.’ 





>a Wash 


Then she admits that she 
has been using soap with 

her Pearline. Now this 
is all unnecessary. If you 
don't put in enough Pearl- 
ine to do the work easily 
and alone, you bring 





ee 


C7/ Pearline down 


means hard work 


to the level of soap, which 
and rubbing. If you use 


A) enoughs Pearline, the soap is a needless expense, 


to say the least. 


Use Pearline alone, just as directed, 


and you'll have the most thoroughly economical washing. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 


‘*this is as good as” or 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 
505 


you an imitation, We honest—send it back, 


‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 


CURES CATARRH 

It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 

Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 

ness, restores lost sense of smel!. Sixty yrs, on the mar- 

5a. Price 25 cts, at.all Druggists or by mail postpaid. 

*.C. Keith, Mfr., Cleweland, ©: 
Rr S- Moith, Ate. Sievelanc 


SNUFF 





f y THO - ,WONE ED 
BLINDNESS PREVENTED 
The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or 
lids without knife or risk at their homes and at 
our Sanitarium, the largest and most successful in- 
stitution io America. *‘‘ Don’t wait to be blind.” 


Pamphlet Free Describing Treatment. 


The Bemis Eye Sanitarium, Glens Falls, N.Y. 





falters—appetite fickle— bowels irregular 
gone—head dull 


is the remedy to rely on 


hese 


Everything is wrong when the liver or stomach 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
Agreeable to take, certain 
in its action, and there is no waiting for results. 
Sold by druggists for 50 years. 50c. and $I. 
*« TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NE 
BOROROTOROROROROTOROROROREOCTORC ROROCHOROROROROROEOE 


—energy 


W YORK. 
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WEEKLY REGIS!ER 
Calls 

BANISTER, Chas. D., open, Mich., to Thompsonville 
and Cc yemish. Accep 8.4 

BARBOUR, Thos. W., - Wis., to FE. Troy. 

BLOMFLEL ‘D, Stanley F., Yale Sem., to Sowleraré Ch., 
Detroit, Mich. Accepts. 

BOCKOVEN, Wm. A., formerly of Thompsonville and 
Copemish, Mich., to Bangor and W. Bangor. Accepte. 

BURGESS, Wm., Chicago, IIL, to pee Plaines. Accepts. 

CHAMBERLAIN, — Ww. Chicago Sem., to Ed- 
monds, Wn. Accept 

DANFORTH, Jas. R., Philadetphta, to Walnut Hills Ch., 
Cincinnat!,O. He will begin work June 6, 

DAVIS, Chas. E. (F. B.), Hebron, N. H., to E. Randolph, 
Vt. Accepts. 

bE VARS Kenneth E., Bangor Sem., to Danvers Center, 


Ma 

FISHER, Miles B., Yale Sem., to Adams, Mags., as 
atsista 

HARD, Jasper W., to Kirkland and Bellevue, Wn. De 
clines. 

HE DRIC K, Webster L., to remain a fourth year at 
Second Cb., Huntington, Mass. Accepts.§ 

JANES, Henry, Oberlin, O., to Rantoul), I). Declines. 
Ke turns to Andrews, Ind., for the summer. 

LANGE, John G., Leigh, Neb. , to El Reno, Okl. 

LUCE, Frank L., pastor’s asst., Boylston Ch , Jamaica 
Pp lain. Mass., to Union Ch., Tauntor, Acce ~ ag 

MCKINNON, Norman, accepts call to remain at Fox- 
croft and Dover, Me., where he has supplied fora year. 

MARTIN, Moses M., formerly of Allegan, Mich.,accepts 
call to Ovid. 

MITCHELL, S. Lewis, recently of Jonesport, Me., to 
Kast port, where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

PAGE, Wesley F., Yale ore ‘ys remain at Milton, Ct., 

where he has been su 

p My TERSON, Lom ay 
Ch., Bear © reek, [ da, Accepts. 

P IERPON T, John, W. Cornwall, Ct., to Williamsburg, 





‘Washlagton (State), to Swedish 


Ma 

POW Ei, Chas. H., Oberlin Sem., to Sterling, Kan. 
Accept 

PYL K, Hezekiah L. (U. B.), Yale Sem., to Olean, N. Y. 


ts. 
KOGE 3 Geo., Lower Waterford, Vt., to Windham. 


pts. 

scliatvien, Grant L. (U. B.), Yale Sem., to supply at 
Oxf 

SPENC E, Wm. H., to New London and Fitchville, O., 
continuing study at Oberlin Sem 

THORP, Chas. N., asst. pastor, Rutland, Vt., ee cepts 
call to Oswego, N. Y., and will begin in the fal 

WHEELRIGHT, Joseph, S. Byfield, Mass., to RS 

N. H., fora year from May 1. Accepte ed. 

WHYTE, Geo, M., Lafayette, Wis., to Grass Lake, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAYLIS, Chas. T., 0. p. People’s Ch., 8. Chicago, Ma 
23. Parts were taken by Rev. G. H. Bird, Prof. 8. i 
carte), D.D., and Supt. J. C. Armstrong. 

onsen Thurston, o. fompkins Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 

Y., May 26. Sermon, Rey. H. A. peteneee, D.D.; 
pe parts, Rev. Henry Lewis and Drs. R. J. Kent, 
A.J. Bebrends, H. M. Baird. 

FORD, Edward T. ,o. and é, ee Ch., Harwich port, 
Mass., May 25. Sermon, Dr. Davis; otber parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. I. Rackett, F. KE, Ramsdell, 5. 8. Kim- 
ball, G. Y. Washburn, A. W. Archibald, D. 

‘merson L., o. and /. ens Fails, Me., May 
25, Sermon, Rev. H. L. Griffin; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Archie Cullens, Chas. Whittier, J. 8. Richards, 

H. Ce G. 4H. Heftion, Cc. 8. McLearn. 

KEMP, teo. H Beg t, Rhinelander, Wis., May 13. Parts 
were a al by Rev. Messrs. (. C. ‘Campbell, H. C. 
Todd, C, J. Jensen, Jere. Kimball G. Cc. faun, Alex. 
Chambers, W. A. Gerrie. 

KING, Willett D., 0. Moorland, Io., May 

P ROVOST, vee) i. French Ch. eas, Torrington, 

og Ae Rev. H. B. Roberts; other parts, 
ys Messrs. Moore, A. W. Gerrie, Henri 
Grandlienard, hi yt Peceee 

SIMS, Thos., rec. p. Melrose, Mass., May 25. Parts were 
taken by Rev. Messrs. Dan’l March, D.D., R. A. Beard, 
D.D., G. A. Tewksbury, B. F. Leavitt, and the pastor. 

YARROW, Sidney R., 0. Sausalito, Cal., May I. 








Resignations 
BING, N. saline, Second Ch., Britt, lo. 
BURT, Chas. , Lakeview, Mich. 


c OWAN, J. Wwhitwen, Oregon City, Ore. 

DYAS, Joseph P., Salem, lo. 

GORTON, Philo, Chapin, lo. 

HILL, Chas. J., Second Ch., Stonington, Ct. 

LINCOLN, Nehemiab, N. Carver, Mass. 

NEWTON, Albert F., Rochester Ave, Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., after a pastorate . over five years. Resigna- 
tion will take effect Oct. 

SANDWELL, G. Henry, Kirst Ch., New Britain, Ct. 


Dismissions 


HYDE, Albert M., Greenville, Mich., May 2 
JOHNSON, Jas. G., New England Ch., C Tie “ago, May 24. 


Churches Organized 


ALPINE CENTER, Mich , 10 May, 26 members. 
BOUNTIFUL, Utah, 16 May, nine members. 
TORRINGTON, Ct., French, 26 May, 95 members. 


Supplies for the Summer 


ALLIANCE, O., John W. Thomas, Bangor Seminary. 

BARSOe WEST, Me., Jobn R, Boardman, Bar gor Sem- 
n 

BELFAST, NORTH, Me., Harry O. Worthley, Bangor 
Semir 
CORTLAND, N. Y., East Side Mission, John P. Deane, 
Yale Seminary. 

GRANBY, 4" , Chauncey J. Hawkins, Yale Seminary, 

HAKFORD, i t Harold L. Ho kins, Yale Seminary. 

MUNNSVIL Le, N. Y., Frank B. Allister, Yale Sem- 
nary 

NEW HAVEN, Ct., under City Missionary Society, Bur- 
dette B, Brown, Yale Seminary. 

NORFOLK, Ct., Henry D. Williams of Hartford. 

OUTER LONG ISLAND, Me., Geo. A. French, Bangor 
Seminar 

STOCKVI ULE, Neb., Fred’k C. MacClave, Yale Semi- 
hary. 

Miscellaneous 


BRIER, John W., has been engaged by the ch. in An- 
— Cal., to preach alternate Sundays, instead of 

ery week, as nermnosty 

DEMOT J Jacob L ., Phillips, Me., has been compelled 
to give up his pulpit duties on ac ‘count of illness, ahd 
has now gone to Franklin, Mass., to recuperate. 

PETERSON, Carl O.,a graduate of Chic ago Sem., has 
taken charge of the Swedish Ch. in Brattleboro, Vt., 
which hopes, with the help of the H. M. 8., to retain 
his services fora year. 

WISWELL, Thos. C., and wife were given a reception 
by Brooklyn Ch., Seattle, Wn., to which he has just 
accepted a call. "Cordial greetings were extended by 
all the Cong’! pastors in the city and three of other 
denominations. 





Have you Smoked too Much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It will relieve the depression caused thereby; 
quiet the nerves and induce refreshing sleep. 
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> 4 These competitions 
Pwill be conducted 


§ monthly during 1897 


: First Prizes, — - whe 
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RULES.£ 1. Every month dur- 
ng 1897 


» in each 
of the four distric ts, prizes will be 
awarded as follows: 

The 1 Competitor who sends in 


the Largest Number of cou- 
pons from the district in which he 


a 











Cash.. 
‘ 2 Second’ Prize es, 
$100 Pierce Special Bie 





> Cash and Prizes given each 





- AES - 
> OBTAIN THEM. “Sunline” 
Soap Wrappers as they can collect, 
» Cut off the top portion of each 
q wrapper, that portion containing 
the heading ‘‘SUNLIGHT Soap.’ 
> These toalfed ‘Coupons”) are to 
» be sent, postage fully paid, en- 
P closed with asheet of paper stat- 
> ing competitor’s full name and ad- 
dress and the number of cou ene 
sent in, to Lever Bros., Ltd., 
4 York, marked on outside Wra Related 
(top left hand corner) with Num- 
> ber of the District competitor lives 
in, The districts are as follows: 


NAME OF DISTRICT. 


IN CASH- 








verve 


: CIOS nescccccecceceseess 000 
p 40 Third ‘Prizes, each of $25 . 540000 
4 Gold Watches......... + _ 1,000 9 g the Next Largest Numbers 
MODth .....-ceeeccseteee Bo, 400 » 
4 ‘ $3, 12 IVEN ceive at winner's option a lac H 
——— or gentleman's Btesee Spec ia 
; Tell given Aaring 19 340,800 bicyel ®, price $100. 06 


EA 
MONTH 
<y NIGH 


2. The Competitions will C lose 
the Last Day of E ach Month 
during 1897, Coupons received too 
late for one month’s competition 


hii 3. Competitors who obtain 
wrappers from unsold soap in deal- 
er’s stock will be disqualified, : 
ployees of Lever Brothers, Ltd, . 
() i their families, are debarred 


or she resides will receive $100 
Cash. 


The 5 Competitors who send in 


of coupons from the district in 
whic ay they reside will E nl re 





The 10 Competitors who send 
inthe Next Largest Numbers 
of coupons from the district in 
which they reside will Each re- 
eeive at winner's option a lady's or 
gentieman’s Gold Watch, price 
B25. UW. 


will be put into the next, 






from competing. 








ew York Ci ity, ig 
2 Bint 


4 __l!ands, and New Jerseys 








and Staten Islands), 





Virginia and District of 


n, Long and Staten Ese 
. « l Plerce mpecialy 1801 ele = Competitor's district will pe i 

P Pe ‘ra oCo tit n about 2 
— New Y ork § State (outside m’f’d by Geo. N, roe se & Co. warded to Competitors i out 

SB of N.Y. City, Brooklyn, Long Buffalo, Boston and New York, 

Kitodwinn Hanford tires Fire: 5, togoe Brothers, Td, wil 

~~ Pennsylvania, Pela- ure Bell, Standard Cyclometer 

ware, Maryland, West, and Hunt Lace Saddle. * ly to the best of their ability and 


4. A printed list of Winners in 


days after each competition closes 
New De part- 


endeavor to award the prizes fair 


judgment, but it is understood 
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REDUCED 825170 $10 





This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All, 


Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, * S68 90H iRs8 
General Agent for the New England States. 


that all who compe te agree to ac 
LEVER BROS., LTD., cept the award of Lever Bros., 
NEW YORK. 











BLANCARD’S 





lodide of lron 

Tur Most SuccrssruL Remeprirs or Europr, 

for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WE _— SS, 

SCROFULA, Et 

None genuine unles ef CARD, 40 


igned “Bt . 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRt GGISTS, 
EB. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S 













Ltd., as final. 
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PILE LOLI NE ENON ORG AIG EES 
VvrvvvVvvrVvYVYYYTYYeeyerverwevewvwwevewevrvrvrvrwrrevrevweewvwewe+ee:,ge6rwre? 


Insist on a Genuine Hunt 
free with your new wheel. 


G 





Padded Hygienic 
Saddles Excel in Ease. 


The famous saddle with leather strands, now 


made with padded cover, lifting rider free 
from the pommel (horn) of the saddle 


Can be had of any cycle dealer or send for catalog ¥ 1 


QML VEE DAT -YD 


; Hunt Mfg. Co., Westboro, monn SS) 





TREA TE = FREE 
Positively CUBED witb 
Vegetable Remedies. 
Have cured many thousand 
cases called hopeless, From 


first dose symptoms rapidly disappear, and in ten days at 
least two-thirds of all symptoms are removed. BOOK 
of testimonials of miraculous cures sent FREE. to 


Days Treatment Free by mail. 
Drs. Green & Sens Spe cial 


Tu rkey and 
Turkish Problems. 


Our April Handbook is now ready, and in 
view of the deepening war clouds in the Eastit is 
especially timely. Entitled Turkey and Turkish 
Problems, it is a reprint of the article by Rev. 
Edwin Hallock Byington in our issue of March 
18. Jt was widely commented upon by the news- 
papers of the country, and in its present cheap 
and convenient form can be easily circulated. 


ists, ATLAN TA GA 






rar 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 2% 


4 cents each ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The ‘Wagicce 
bright \Gas 
ones In YAY 
life's ranks \Us 
use — “ 


SAPOLIO se ey Na 
— = = 
2 The housewife who thoughtfull 
cleans *SCOUPS» a5 packs for a stay 
polishes- x 2S“) At seashore or mountains, will 


part fill a tray 


Whether you write.orsend.or , fae 
ask for it,insist on getting — : ne eee) eae 


SAPOLIO: The deatcr.who ~ Gs For her laundress to use on the 
changes your order. insults you. light summer clothes. 


Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 
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‘‘A Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 
in Manufacture.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 


DX 


Z 


For Good Health 
USE 


PeOrN,D7S 


RAC 








Relieves all Pain. 
t Controls all Hemorrhages. 
Subdues all Inflammations. 





| Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


§ Than One Cent a Cup. 


Be sure that you get the genuine article, 
made at DORCHESTER, MASS., by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 


ARAAADAAAKAAAAKADAAKAAREEEEA 


The genuine is put up in bottles only, 
enclosed in buff wrappers, on which is 


printed our landscape trademark. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Weak. Watery. Worthless. 





Note our name on every label and wrapper. 


FRPPPPPE PPE POPPE PPE E PPE PE PPP PERSE PE DED 
AAAAADAAAAAAAAALARADRAAADADAAE DARED RRE 


Pond's Extract Co., New York and London. 
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